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{G-We insert the speeches of Messrs. Clay and Grundy, on 
the land bill—as presenting a general view of both sides of this 
great question. We shall, in our next, give the eorrected speech 
of Mr. Clay on his tariff ‘ill, and that of Mr. Davis, of Massa- 
chusetts, in the house of representatives, against it. A subse- 
quent number will contain the debate on the bank. Next, in 
order, the report of the minority of the committee on manufac- 
tures, signed by Messrs. 4dams and Condict, &c. In the ar- 
rangement and publication of the valuable “‘stock copy”? which 
remains on hand and must be inserted, we shall endeavor to 
give it ‘‘the spice of variety.” 


The proceedings of the re-assembled convention of South Ca- 
yolina fill a considerable space in the present sheet, and we 
have added some things to shew the spirit which prevails. It 
will be seen that the “action of the convention” is regarded 
as having produced an abandonment of the principle of pro- 
tection! It appears most probabie that the convention will 
nullify the “enforcing law,’’ and prescribe a new oath to be 
taken by persons holding office under the laws of the state, and 
by voters. We shall make.a due record of all that is done. 

It will be seen that the grand committee of the South Carolina 
convention have had the late act of the congress of the United 
States under consideration, and been pleased to recommend an 
acceptance of the same—having “‘cause for congratulation and 
triumph.”? 

The debate on accepting the report of the committee appears 
to have been pretty hot, on the part of Mr. B. B. Smith. He 
said the report was false, in expressing a love for the union, 
&c.—which he explained so far as it regarded himself—after 
his meaning had been demanded by gen. Hamilton; who, on the 
present occasion, behaved with much moderation. 

The convention had been addressed by Messrs. Miller, Barn_ 
well and McDuffie, stating the reasons which had induced them 
to vote for the new tariff law, &c. 

A decent respect for the action of Mr. Clay, and others who 
went with him in support of his bill concerning the tariff, we 
think, ought to keep down the song of triumph in South Caro- 
lina—for no one will affect to believe that terror, because of the 
ordinance, bad any influence over the proceedings of Mr. Clay, 
and the gentlemen more directly alluded to. They had their 
fears—but not on account of ‘“‘major general Hamilton, com- 
manding the state troops at Charleston.”’ 


The supreme court of the United States terminated its annual 
session on the 15th inst. 


Late advices from Europe are noticed. The most important 
thing that has happened is the decisive victory of the Egyptians 
over the Turks. It seems admitted, that the dominion of the 
sultan at Constantinople must speedily cease—unless preserved 
by the interference of some of the European powers. The aid 
of Russia has been asked, and appears to have been partially 
granted, in the way of negotiation, between the sultan and the 
pacha. In other respects the prospect is—that the peace of 
Europe will not be suddenly, or extensively, disturbed. 

We have inserted various interesting articles to show the pre- 
sent state of Ireland—which is, indeed, in an awful condition. 
If the present reign of outrage be not stopped—a terrific depre- 
ciation in the moral character of the people must ensue. There 
is no other security than force, for the preservation of property 
or life, in many parts of the island! O’Connell has issued a 
long and ardent proclamation to the people. His purposes are 
to put down the “‘protestant ascendancy,”’ and “‘and repeal the 
union’’—but he exhorts his countrymen to avoid the perpetra- 
tion of crimes, that they may not give their enemies any advan- 
tages overthem. He speaks of the robberies and murders com- 


mitted, as he ought; but will, perhaps, find that it was easier to 
raise an excitement than to direct it! 
The proceedings of the first reformed parliament of Great 


degree of anxiety, by certain classes of placemen, and pension- 
ers, and priests—and persons interested in property and slaves in 
the West Indies. It is even thought that the corn laws may be 
successfully attacked! With these prospects realised—import- 
ant changes, indeed, will follow in succession; and it is possible, 
that, the value of labor being increased, the burthens of the poor 
rates may be reduced. We have made a collection of important 
papers relative to slavery in the British West Indies—but are 
compelled to defer its insertion. The ministers, as well as the 
people of England, seem determined to end it—in one way or 
another. The subject is one of great interest to a large portion 
of the United States, and on many accounts, 


Exchange on London was lately quoted at Boston as at only 5 
per cent. premium. But it is not said whether the pound ster- 
ling was placed at its new comparative (or real) value of 480 
cents. If so—the exchange is considerably against us. The 
average of the par of the pound sterling, for several years past, 
has been about 488 cents. 


We are exceedingly barrassed, and much injured, by the long- 
enduring irregularity of the mails, and the excessive careless- 
ness Or gross ignorance, or something worse, in a good many of 
the post offices. It 1s useless to complain—but proper that our 
subscribers should understand, that we can do nothing more 
than is done, to insure the regular and safe arrival of their pa- 
pers. 





Tue ENFORCING act—or ‘“‘BLoopy Briu.”. We ex- 
pressed an opinion in the last Reeister, (depending al- 
together on a recollection of things long past), that the 
old laws to enforce the embargo, which was laid in the 
administration of Mr. Jefferson, contained provisions at 
least as strong as any in the act lately passed ‘‘further to 
provide for the collection of duties on imports;” but have 
since observed that a correspondent of the ‘*Richmond 
Enquirer” had already examined into this matter, and 
settled the question—certainly shewing that the measures 
recommended and adopted in 1808-9, to ‘*regulate com- 
merece with foreign nations,” in the absolute prohibition 
of all commerce with them, were more decided and se- 
vere than the law of the late session, to ‘‘regulate” such 
commerce so far as to collect duties on goods imported— 
South Carolina having ‘‘ordained” that such duties should 
not be paid within her ‘‘sovereign” limits! 

Previous to quoting a couple of sections from the law 
to enforce the embargo, in 1809, and that to enforee the col- 
lection of duties in 1833, it may be well to remark—that 
those who doubt Mr. Jefferson’s “democracy,” cannot 
have faith in his opinion, that “‘NULLIFICATION Is Tug 
RIGHTFUL REMEDY!” It is net worth the while to go into 


Sec. 3. And be it further en- 
acted, ‘That the owner or own- 
ers, consignee or factor, of any 
ship, vessel or beat, as describ- 
ed in the preceding section, 
which may at the time when 
notice of this act shall be re- 
ceived at the several custoin 
houses respectively, be laden 
in whole or in part, shall, on 
notice given by the collector, 
either discharge such cargo or 
give bond fer the same, in the 
manner and on the conditions 
mentioned in the preceding sec- 
tion; and if the cargo shall not 
be discharged within ten days, 
or the bond given within three 
days after such notice, the ship, 
vessel or boat and cargo shall 
be wholly forfeited. But the 





Britain are looked for with 
Vou. XLIV—-Sic. 4. 


much earnestness, and no small 


collectors cre hereby authorised 


particulars. ‘he sections of the two laws will speak for 

themselves, 

* Act to enforce the embargo— Act to enforce the collection of 
Jan. 1809. duties— March, 1833. 


Sec. 1. That whenever, by 
reason of unlawful obstruc- 
tions, combinations, or assem- 
blages of persons, it shall be- 
come impracticable, in the judg- 
ment of the president, to exe- 
cute the revenue laws, and col- 
lect the duties omimports in the 
ordinary way, in any collection 
district, it shall and may be 
lawful for the president to di- 
rect that the custom house for 
such district be established and 
kept in any secure place within 
some port or harbor of such dis- 
trict, either upon land or on 
board any vessel; and, in that 
case, it shall be the duty of the 
collector to reside at such place, 
and there to detain all vease}s 
and cargoes arriving within the 
said district until the duties im- 
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to order or to cause the cargoes 
of such vessels to be discharg- 
ed for the same causes [these 
causes, as before recited, are, 
“whenever in their opinion 
there is an intention to violate 
the embargo,”’ &c.]as they may 
refuse permission to put any 
cargo on board of vessels not 
yet laden in whole or in part. 
And they are likewise autho- 
rised in the meanwhile, and 
until the cargoes shall have 
been discharged, or bonds giv- 
en, as the case may be, to take 
possession of such vessels, and 
to take such other meusures as 
may be necessary to prevent their 
departure. 


Sec. 11. And be it further en- 
acted, That it shall be tawful 
for the president of the U.S. 
or such other person as he shall 
have empowered for that pur- 
pose, to employ such part of the 
land or naval forces or militia 
of the United States, or of the 
territories thereof, as may be 
judged necessary, in conformi- 
ty with the provisions of this 
and other acts respecting the 
embargo, for the purpose of pre- 
venting the illegal departure of 
any ship or vessel, or of detain- 
ing, taking possession of, and 
keeping in custody any ship or 
vessel, or of taking into custody 
and guarding any specie or ar- 
ticles of domestic growth, pro- 
duce, or manufacture, and also 
for the purpose of preventing 
and suppressing any armed or 
riotous assemblage of persons 
resisting the custom house offi- 
cers in the exercise of their du- 
ties, or in any manner opposing 
the execution of the laws lay- 
ing an embargo, or otherwise 
a or assisting and abet- 
ting violations of the same. 








ed on said » by law, 

paid, in cash, deducting in- 
terest according to ye | 
laws; and in such cases it shal 
be unlawful to take the vessel 
or cargo from the custody of the 
proper officer of the customs, 
unless by process from some 
court of the United States, and 
in case of any attempt ogher- 
wise to take such vessel or car- 
go by any force, or combination, 
or assemblage of persons too 
great to be overcome by the of- 
ficers of the customs, it shall 
and may be lawful for the pre- 
sident of the United States, or 
such person or persons as he 
shall have empowered for that 
purpose, to employ such part of 
the land or naval forces, or mi- 
litia of the U. States as may be 
deemed necessary for the pur- 
pose of preventing the removal 
of such vessel or cargo, and pro- 
tecting the officers of the cus- 
toms in retaining the custody 
thereof. 


Sec. 5. That, whenever the 
president of the United States 
shall be officially informed, by 
the authorities of any state, or 
by a judge of any circuit or dis- 
trict court of the United States, 
in the state, that, within the 
limits of such state, any law or 
laws of the United States, or 
the execution thereof, or of any 
process from the courts of the 
United States is obstructed by 
the employment of military 
force, or by any other unlawful 
means, too great to be over- 
come by the ordinary course of 
judicial proceedings, or by the 
powers vested in the marshal 
by existing laws, it shall be law- 
ful for him, the president of 
the United States, forthwith to 
issue his proclamation, declar- 
ing such fact or information, 
and requiring all such military 
and other force forthwith to 
disperse; and if any time after 
issuing such proclamation, any 
such opposition or obstruction 
shall be made, in the manner or 
by the means aforesaid, the pre- 
sident shall be, and hereby is, 
authorised, promptly to employ 
such means to suppress the 
same, and to cause the said 
laws or process to be duly exe- 
cuted, as are authorised and 
provided in the cases therein 
mentioned by the act of the 
twenty-eighth of February, one 
thousand seven hundred and 
ninety-five, entitled “‘an act to 
provide for calling forth the mi- 
litia to execute the laws of the 
union, suppress insurrections, 
repel invasions, and to repeal 
the act now in force for that 
purpose;”? and also, by the act 
of the third of March, one thou - 
sand eo hundred and seven, 
entitled “‘an act authorising the 
employment of the land and na- 
val forces of the United States 
in cases of insurrection.”? 


These are the chief forcing sections in both bills. 





Those in the act of 1809 are, by far, the most “arbitrary” 
and ‘‘despotic,” and ‘‘tyrannical”’ and ‘‘bloody”—for the 
mere suspicion of an intention to violate that law justified 
the use of an armed force. This bill originated in the 
senate, (reported, if we remember rightly, by,Mr. Giles, 
of Virginia), and passed that body 20 to 7—and the house 
71to32. The following are the yeas,—which took in 
the whole ‘‘pemocratic” force in both houses. 


Yeas in the senate—Messrs. Anderson, Condict, Crawford, 
Franklin, Gaillard, Giles, Gregg, Kitchell, Milledge, Mitchill, 
Moore, Pope, Robinson, Smith, of New York, Smith, of Mary- 
land, —* of Tennessee, Sumter, Thruston, Tiffin and Tur- 
ner—-v. 





Yeas in the house of representatives—Messrs. Alexander, L. J. 
Alston, W. Alston, jr. Bacon, Bard, Barker, Bassett, Bibb, Black- 
ledge, jr. Blake, Blount, jr. Boyd, Boyle, Brown, Butler, Cal- 
houn, G. W. Campbell, Clay, Clopton, Cutts, Deane, Desha, 

» Fisk, Franklin, Gholson, jr. Green, Heister, Holland, 
Holmes, Howard, Humphreys, J. G. Jackson, Johnson, Jones, 
Kenan, Kirkpatrick, Lambert, Macon, Murion, J. Montgomery, 
N. R. Moore, T’. Moore, Jer. Morrow, John Morrow, Nelson, 
Newbold, Newton, Nicholas, Porter, jr. Rhea, of Penn. Rhea, of 
Tenn. J. Richards, M. Richards, Seaver, Shaw, Smilie, J. K. 
Smith, J. Smith, Storer, Story, Taylor, Troup, Van Allen, Ver- 
planck, Wharton, Whitehill, Wilbour, D. R. Williams, A. Wil- 
son, Winn. 

Now—let any old democrat ‘‘thumb” these names, and 
he will find that every ‘‘true man” of his party, in either 
house, yoted, not only so far for the ‘‘regulation of com- 
merce” as to prohibit all commerce, but for a law of en- 
forcement more arbitrary, more “BLoopy,” than is the 
bill of 1833. We have marked a few names in italic to 
which we invite particular attention. 

It may be added, that Mr. Gallatin, then secretary of 
the treasury, in reply to a letter from Mr. Giles, chair- 
man of a committee of the senate, as to what measures 
would be most effectual to enforce the embargo laws, 
proposed to forbid the lading of any vessel without the 
permission of the collector—to give power to seize unu- 
sual deposits—to use the whole naval force and ten or 
twelve additional cutters—to call out the militia—to put 
down writs of replevin issued by states’ courts or officers, 
and so forth! And the law also contained a provision 
authorising collectors, or other officers of the United 
States, to seize upon carts, wagons or sleighs, or other 
carriages, “if APPARENTLY on their way TOW AkDS the terri- 
tories of a foreign nation,” —uard the whole ‘‘democracy” 
of the south supported this bill! There is, indeed, a great 
difference in the character of self same things, happening 
on the north and on the south side of the Potomac—in 
the opinion of ‘generous and chivalric” men! 

But enough. ‘‘The play is not worth the eandle.” 
Nullification was resisted and put down in the east, as 
well by the returning good sense of the New England 
people, themselves, as in being discountenaneed every 
where else; but has it not succeeded in the small state of 
South Carolina? The ‘‘Columbia Telescope,” the organ 
of the nullifiers, says— 

“This little state, in the mere panoply of courage and high 
principles, has foiled the swaggering giant of the union. Thirty 
thousand Carolinians have not only awep the wild west into re- 
spect—COMPELLED Pennsylvania stolidity into something like 
sense—New York corruption into something like decency-- 
Yankee rapacity into a sort of image of honesty; but all this has 
been lofiily and steadily done, in the face of 17,000*—what shal! 
we call them? What epithet is of a shame wide, lasting and 
deep enough, for the betrayers of the liberties of their own coun- 
try—the instigators of merciless slaughter—the contrivers of ir- 
retrievable servitude, against their own struggling state?” 





EQUAL AND EXACT JUSTICE TO ALL MEN. The case of 
Dr. Watkins has been trumpetted in every corner of the 
United States. The newspapers have contained more 
than ten thousand columns of matter, setting forth his of- 
fences. He, in an evil hour, appropriated to his own use 
three or four thousand dollars of the public money. The 
act cannot be justified; but no one who knew this unfor- 
tunate man will believe that he intended to retain it. For 
this, and in consequence of this, he has’been confined in 
the penitentiary as a criminal, and yet remains in jail— 
for a period of about three years and a half, without any 
present prospect of being released; his character blasted, 
and an amiable family cast upon the cold charity of the 
world—deprived of the near endearments, and protec- 
tion and aid, of the husband and father. 

On the other hand we see it stated, that a eertain per- 
son in the west, ‘‘rewarded” with a plaee in the land of- 
fice at about the time when Watkins was arrested and 
tried as a felon, has defaulted to the amount of sixty-three 
thousand dollars; and it is added, that he had further used 
his official situation to appropriate portions of the public 
lands, (as well as of the public money), for his own bene- 
fit, in a manner not less criminal than Watkins used to 
obtain the three or four thousand dollars above mentioned. 
And it is hinted that several other like cases have hap- 
pened. But this single case involves a larger amount than 
all the alleged defalcations or frauds that was so loudly pro- 








*The “seventeen thousand” referred to are those who stood 
for the union and the lawe, in opposition to nullification. 
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claimed in the summer of 1829—and out of all which an 
action was sustained against poor Watkins, only.* And the 

son in the land office above alluded to was “rewarded” 
in the ‘‘punishment” of an honest man dismissed, for 
opinion’s sake. 

That, in the multitude of its agents, the government 
should be sometimes defrauded, must be expected; hut a 
refusal to kiss, or a lowly kissing of the ‘‘black stone*” 
of political party, should not aggravate and emblazon the 
sins of one man, nor expiate and conceal those of ano- 
ther. But had this ‘‘affair” happened in one placed in 
office by president Adams, by the turning-out of another 
person because of political preferences—what would the 
‘‘kennel presses” have said of it? The name of the de- 
faulter, in flaming capitals, would have been gibetted at 
every cross-roads tavern in the United States; and, as he 
had fled, his person would be described with all possible 
accuracy, that individuals might not be contaminated by 
giving him a crust of bread or cup of water. 





THe LAND BILL. We publish the speech of Mr. Clay, in fa- 
yor of his bill, and that of Mr. Grundy against it—and intend, 
speedily, as promised, to give a congressional history of this very 
important bill—adding such remarks as certain strange proceed- 
ings concerning it so richly merit. Its beginning and ending were 
in acts of arbitrary power. 

With respect to the bill which the president, in familiar phrase, 
‘put into his pocket,”’ the “‘National Intelligencer”’ of the 19%h 
says: 

It has been the subject of much conversation, since the ad- 
journment of congress, whether Mr. Cuay’s LAND BiLL be not 
in fact now the law of the land. ‘The argument on the subject, 
we discover, has travelled to New York. We copy it below, 
from the journal in which we find it, for the information of our 
readers. We have not ourselves made up a judgment upon it. 
We have italicised, however, the points on which the question 
turns, which, if not conclusive, are at least sufficiently plausible 
to afford a case for a moot court: 

From the New York Courier and Enquirer. 

But we learn from Washington that a question has been rais- 
ed, which, in our opinion, is well taken, and, if so, then is the 
land bill the law of the country—the executive’s detention of it 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

The constitution, sec. 7, says—‘“‘If any bill shall not be return- 
ed by the president within ten days (Sundays excepted) after it 
shall have been presented to him, the same shall be a law, in 
like manner as if he had signed it, unless congress by their ad- 
journment prevent its return; in which case it shall not be a 
law.”? 

Now, it is contended, that inasmuch as the constitutional term 


> for which the late congress was elected erpiredon the 3d of March, 


they did not “‘by their adjournment prevent its (the bill) return.”’ 
It is argued that this provision only relates to cases where con- 
gress might, by an adjournment, attempt to coerce the executive 
into a premature action upon a bill, and that it cannot apply to 
any case when the adjournment is in fact compulsory under the 
constitution. When the executive received the bill, he well 
knew thatthe late congress would cease to exist, as such on the 
3d of Mrach, and therefore tt was his duty to have returned it to 
the house in which it originated before that period, with his ob- 
jections in writing. This view of the subject is strengthened by 
the fact that he cannot return it to the next congress, in conse- 
quence of its being a different one from that “fin which it origi- 
nated,’’ and that therefore the president, and not “‘congress by 
their adjournment,” prevented the bill being returned. 

It is plain from the whole reading of the constitution, the fram- 
ers of that instrument intended that all bills not returned to the 
congress in which they originated, unless such return should he 

evented by their own act, should become the Jaw of the land. 
They intended that the executive’s veto should not be of any 
avail unless so returned and sanctioned by a vote of more than 
one-third. The question then arises, who prevented the return 
of the bill in question. Did ‘‘congress by their adjournment” pre- 
vent its return?—if so, the constitution says it shall not be alaw. 
But we contend that they did not, and that the executive, knowing 
congress must adjourn on the 3d March, prevented its return to 





* The black stone, at the temple of Mecca, which is kissed by 
all true believers—crying out ‘* God is God, and Mahomet is his 
brophet!?? Many thousands rushed, pell mell, being “true demo- 
rats,’’ to kiss the “black stone,’’ and denounce Mr. Webster’s 
eply to Mr. Hayne, about two year ago; but those of the fold of 
e “faithful? cannot now enter the court of the Kaaba unless, 
fler wiping off that kiss, they render glory to the proclamation of 
president Jackson, and the speech of Mr. Webster in answer to 
ir. Calhoun, being also circumcised afresh—or on the other 
te; all which tens of thousands have done or are devoutly sub- 
mitting themselves to, as all “‘believers” should. Our venera- 
le friend of the “Richmond Enquirer,’’ however, seems dispos- 
i to wipe off his second kiss of the stone, and renounce his 
cond circumcision. “Nous vVERReNS!”? These are “‘obsta prin- 
ptis,” or wind-changing times. 
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them, and consequently, that it is as much the law of the land 
as if he had retained it in his possession ten days during their 
session. 

{iG-We have no hesitation in saying. that a bill which passed 


both houses of congress with such overwhelming majorities,and 
would probably have passed by two-thirds, in despite of the pre- 
sideut’s veto, had it been given—ought not to have been nulli- 
fied in the manner that it was; yet we believe that the constitu- 
tion will bear out the proceeding, whatever may be thouglit of 
the proceeding itself. 


INDIAN OUTRAGES. A company of traders were attacked on 
their journey from Santa Fe to Missouri, on the Canadian fork 
of the Arkansas, about three months since, by a large body of 
Camanche Indians, with whom they had a long fight. The 
traders at last escaped in the night, with the loss of two of their 
number killed, and leaving 10 or 12,000 dollars in the prairie; and 
some of them had arrived at St. Louis, after almost unparalleled 
hardships and privations. ‘They were 42 days in reaching a set- 
tlement, encumbered with several wounded men, and the whole 
nearly starved, for they had lost their horses. 





Pauper statistics. During the year 1832—342 per- 
sons were received into the poor house of New Castle 
county, Delaware, of whom 38 died, 173 were discharged, 
and 131 remained. Of those admitted 80 were foreign- 
ers, and 60 persons of color. The average expense for 
each pauper was $43 54 per annum, or 84 cents a week. 
This ineludes clothing furnished, &e. ‘The population of 
New Castle country was 29,720, by the census of 1830. 

The whole of the expenditure of the Chester county 
\edarens. Sgearan! alms house, including all salaries, for the 
ast year, was $7,176 894. The average number of pau- 
pers in the house for the year was 168. 
each pauper $42 70. 
-in 1830, was 50,910. 

In these establishments the poor are well taken eare of 
—plentifully fed and comfortably clothed, though not en- 
joying many of the luxuries of life! A rigid economy is 
observed, and nothing is wasted by neglect. Hence it 
would appear that about forty dollars, per annum, may 
be considered as the minimum average cost of the subsist- 
ence and clothing of persons, of all ages and either sex. 


Average cost of 
The population of Chester county 





“PALPABLE HITS.” The following thrusts were given 
and taken during the discussions on federal relations im 
the Virginia house of delegates: 

Mr. .Voore having concluded his second speeeh—Mr. 
Dickerson of Caroline, rose and said: “That the gentle- 
man from Rockbridge (Mr. Moore) was mistaken, when 
he said that he, (Mr. D.) had boasted of having stabbed 
the member from Rockbridge under the fifth rib—it was 
a much greater Ox (Gen. Jackson) than him (Mr. M.} 
that he gored.” 

Mr. Moore in reply said, ‘‘It was possible he might 
have been mistaken but still he was strongly under the 
impression that the gentleman had said something about 
stabbing the Delegate from Rockbridge under the fifth 
rib. However that might be, he entertained no doubt but 
that the great Ox to which the gentleman (Mr. D.) had 
just alluded, would be as little apprehensive as he (Mr. 


M.) was, of being gored by an animal more remarkable 
for its ears than its horns,” 


—_— 4 


A MOST EXCELLENT REASON! The Vandalia, (TlTinois) 
paper of the 27th Febuary, had the following article: 

‘‘A bill has passed the house of representatives, incor- 
porating a company with a capital of $500,000, and the 
privilege of increasing it to a million, to construct a rail 
road on the surveyed canal route, between the IHinois and 
lake Michigan. The company is allowed to commence 
operations as soon as of the stock is taken, and is 
required to have the work in progress within two years 
and completed within ten—otherwise the charter is for- 
feited. At the expiration of ten years, (if the work be 
finished and the assent of congress be obtained) the lands 
granted to the state for the construction of a canal, are to 
be transferred to the company: The state then becomes a 
joint stockholder to the present value of the lands, esti- 
mated at $275,000. 

The terms are very favorable to the state: perhaps too 
favorable, to induce capitalists to make investments in the 
stock; of this, however, adventurers must judge. Owing 








to the late period of the session at which the question was 
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mony; none of the ancient pomp was forgotten. It is expected 
that lord Grey’s proposed alterations in church property will be 
submitted to their consideration. 

In the Dublin Evening Post of Jan. 24th, there are no less than 
22 distinct cases of attack upon houses and persons, reported as 
having occurred within the preceding week, in the counties of 
Wexford and Kilkenny only. The attempts upon the habita- 
tions were in every instance for the plunder of arms—those upon 
life or person seem to have been from motives of revenge. 

FRANCE. 

The total amount of the budget proposed was 18,661,540f. be- 
ing 286,840f. more than the preceding year. The reductions made 
during the discussion amount to 312,175f; leaving the total sum 
granted 18,349,365, which is 25,833f. less than the preceding 

ear. 

The duchess of Berri is sick, and her release is spoken of— 
with that of the ministers of Charles X. It is pretty plainly in- 
timated that the illness of the duchess has been caused by her 
amours. The Bourbon party in France are said to be active, 
and encouraged with a hope of another restoration to power! 

It is said that the young duke of Orleans has solicited the 
hand in marriage of the archduchess Maria Theresa of Austria, 
now in her 17th year, and eldest daughter of the archduke 
Charles. 

A naval foree of four ships of the line and frigates was being 
fitted out with great expedition at Toulon, destined, it is un- 
derstood, for the Levant. The topics which now absorb the at- 
tention of the French politicians are the conduct and views of 
Russia, with regard to the contest which is now in progress in 
Turkey. 

The recal of the duke of Revigo from the government of Al- 
giers is talked of, and marsha! Clausel is mentioned as likely to 
be his successor. 

Two brothers, clerks in the Spanish house of Aleoher & Co. in 
Paris, have absconded from that city, with 650,000 francs. One 
of them was cashier to the house. 

A pension of 500 francs has been ordered, by the chambers, to 
be given to every survivor who assisted at the destruction of the 
Bastile. The claimants are rather numerous, and are likely to 
give the dispensing minister considerable trouble. There will 
be no slight difficulty in setUing their pretensions. 

HOLLAND AND BELGIUM. 

The [Amsterdam] Handelsblad contains the notices that the 
Duteh governfuent has sent orders to the oflicer commanding 
his majesty’s naval force in the Scheldt, to allow ships of all na- 
tions to enter or to leave the river to or from Antwerp, till ar- 
rangements are made settling the terms apon which passage 
willbe permitted. The English, French, and Belgian flags are 
excepted from this measure, and remain till further orders sub- 
ject to the second article of the royal decree of the 26th No- 
vember, 1832. [Brussels papers, Feb. 2. 

PORTUGAL. 

The accounts are very contradictory, No military movements 
of importance have recently taken place. ‘The result of the ne- 
gotiations of lord Hervey, to place Donna Maria on the throne, 
isunknown. Some additional troops had arrived from England 
and Ireland, and joined Don Pedro. 

SPAIN. 

For some royal matters see page 54. A conspiracy is said to 
have existed of a very formidable description. Ferdinand was to 
sign his own abdication; Don Carlos to be seated on the throne, 
and the queen was to be banished. 

The probability is, that disturbances will happenin Spain— 
especially because of the intrigues of the priests, lusting for 
power and money. Carlos is the pet of these. 

ITALY. 

The Augsburgh Gazette of the 15th, has the following of the 
6th from Ancona: ‘The arrests in the Romagna, especially at 
Ravenna, continue; many persons of rank, and seme literary 
men, have lately been apprehended. Mr. Vicini, an advocate at 
Bologna, has been exiled. The French transport vessels in our 
port have at length received positive orders to sail for the Morea 
on the 10th inst. to receive on board part of the French troops in 
Greece, 

MEXICO. 

The state of the country is represented to have been, at a late 
date, in a high degree gratifying to the friends of liberty and 
order. Certain difficulties which had been apprehended, had 
ceased to threaten; and the government of Pedraza had become 
more universally popular and successful than its warmest ad- 
vocates had anticipated. 

The roads between the capital and sea coast were deemed 
safe, and besides the convoy of a million of dollars which reach- 
ed Tampico according to previous accounts, one of a much 
larger amount, (viz. $2,300,000), was on the way, and expected 
there in a few days, while a third one of very considerable value 
might reach Vera Cruz about the Ist of March.* 

The elections had taken place in the state of Mexico and the 
federal district, entirely in favor of the patriotic cause. 

‘TURKEY AND EGYPT. 

A great battle had taken place at Koniah, in which Ibrahim 

ained a complete victory, making the grand vizier his prisoner. 

he Turkish force was about 42,000 men, chiefly Albanians. 


Qua: 





*1,200,000 have since arrived at Vera Cruz, and 2,000,000 
more were soon expected. These operations shew a more set- 


tled state of affairs. The money immediately proceeds either to 
England or the United States. 
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The fight was dreadful—the field was bravely contested, but the 
Egyptian was the victor, and the Turkish army seems to have 
been totally routed—destroyed. Ibrahim has shewn himself not 
only a brave general, but an able one. The greatest gloom pre- 
vailed in Constantinople. A Russian minister had proceeded to 
Alexandria to try to make peace, by threatening Mehemet Ali 
with the displeasure of the emperor, if he perseveres. 

A letter of the 19th Jan. from Vienna, states that the draught 
of a treaty between England, France and Austria, to resist the 
threatened aggression of Russia on the Turkish frontier, had 
been drawn up with the concurrence of the Austrian govern- 
ment, and that there was every likelihood of its being duly con 
cluded. : 

THE IRISH VOLUNTEERS. 

Dublin, Sunday, January 13. Yesterday the Irish volunteers 
assembled at the corn exchange, and Maurice O’Connell, M. P. 
was moved into the chair. 

His father spoke at great length on his intended organization 
of the volunteers and the national rent which he was particular- 
ly anxious the tithe martyrs and their destitute families should 
speedily derive assistance from. He dwelt particularly on the 
cases of Twiss and Hennessey, in Cork, and wished he had 
more information from the county of Wicklow respecting the suf- 
fering of individuals there; but that was the business of Mr. Jas. 
Grattan, who ought then to be at home attending to the distresses 
of his patriotic constitwents instead of disporting himself in 
London. (Hear.) He moved the appointment of three volun- 
teers to take charge of each county in Lreland, and correspond 
with each parish on the subject of organizing the collection of 
the national rent, forwarding petitions to parliament, inquiring 
into the claims for compensation of the tithe martyrs, and com- 
mencing the enrolment of the parochial volunteers. Each man 


neighbors), was admissible into his own parochial corps on pay- 
ment of Ls. 


The motion was then carried nem. con. and the details left to 
the standing committee. 

Mr. O’Connell then spoke in terms of strong regret at the ex- 
tension of the system of midnight association and outrage, which 
he was assured, from undoubted authority; was reviving with 
new energy in the counties of Kilkenny, ‘lipperary and Louth. 
In the latter county, there was some extraordinary underhand 
proceedings going torward. Strangers of the lower classes were 
seen without any visible means of subsistence by trade or occu- 
pation, vét with plenty of money, which they spent freely among 
the people. Midnight associations and marchings were also got: 
up in that hitherto quiet county, and he understood that num- 
bers of the pesantry had been prevailed on at these meetings to 
receive a shilling bounty and sign their names toa list. In the 
counties of Tipperary and Kilkenny the state of affairs was fast 
approaching that of Louth; the consequence was, that the po- 
lice would be doubled, and erime increased in proportion, as had 
always been found by experience. 

Mr. Finn, M. P. also stated that in his county, (Kilkenny), he 
could declare, on his own experience, that men known as rob- 
bers and murderers were allowed to go about the country with 
arms in their bands, unmolested by the magistrates; that these 
men had plenty of money, and were constantly seen spending 
itin the public houses, when, doubtless, they were inciting to 
fresh crimes. 

Mr. O’Connell, in continuation, said he would not accuse the 
leaders of the governmentin Ireland of having made these ar- 
rangements or furnish funds to lead the people into rebellion, but 
he strongly suspected some of the underlings of the castle of tak- 
ing the trouble to prepare a case for parliament, with the hope 
of introducing martial law into Ireland, and driving the people 
into insurrection. He strongly insinuated that the money employ- 
ed in treating the peasantry, came from the conservative socie- 
ty. The present was a crisis very like that which preceded the 
formation of the Catholic association in 1828. Then there were 
1l counties proclaimed in Ireland, and 7 counties under the 
peace preservation act. It was said that the organization of the 
Catholic association would inflame the peasantry still more 
but what was the fact? Before 9 months after its formation all 
these counties were quiet, and the strong measures of govern- 
ment were withdrawn. The truth was, astrong government in 
freland was always productive of Whiteboyism or Whitefoot- 
ism, while the hope of eonstitutioual redress always effected the 
most perfect tranquillity. (Hear.) A crisis similar to that of 
1828 had now arrived. The people were prevented from ex- 
pressing their grievances openly, peaceably and constitutionally, 
they were in despair of good government, and unless the Irish 
volunteers immediately bestirred themselves and took the peace 
of the country under their own protection, and saved the people 
from despair, be feared that instead of three counties in a state 
of nightly insurrection, (Mr. O’Connell was not, it appears, 
aware of the state of the county of Wexford), there would next 
week be 12 counties in the same alarming state. (Hear.) 

Mr. Steel, who felt proud to call himself “Mr. O’Connell’s 
principal pacificator:”’ offered to go to either Louth or Tipperary, 
or wherever the liberator pleased, to exhort the people to peace 
as the only means of saving the country from martial law, a 
promoting the measure of repeal. 

Mr. O’Connell accepted the offer, and it is understood that he 
will start to-morrow for either Louth or Tipperary. 

Letters were read from the following members of parliame 
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promising to attend the national council, viz: O’Conar Don, G. 
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S. Barry, R. M. Bellew, Fitzstephen French, W. J. O. N. Daunt 
and Nicholas Fitzsimon; and fiom the following declining: sir 
T. Gladstone, Mervyn Archdault, F. Jones and N. A. Vigors. 

Mr. O’Connell made humorous expose of Mr. Blake Foster’s 
conduct at a former Galway election. Three candidates had 
started, and Blake Foster sold all bis 40s. freeholders to each! 
“When 1,’? said Mr. O’Connell, ‘taxed him with this, he ad- 
mitted the charge, but declared that it only proved his impar- 
tiality; for he had, after making his own bargain), allowed each 
of his freeholders to sell themselves to any of the candidates as 
high as they could.”? In coneiusion Mr. O’Connell undertook 
on this day, “‘afier mass,’’ to prepare an address to the peasantry 
of Ireland, beseeching them to keep the peace, or their country 
never would become a nation. 


From the Dublin Evening Mail,of January 16. Regiments 
are arriving daily at several of our ports, with a hope, on the 
part of our misguided rulers, that their appearance will operate 
as acheck upon the rebellious manifestations which are assum- 
‘ing so fixed and formidable an appearance. Nothing can be 
more preposterous than sucha hope. ‘*The people,’’ as they 
are called, sneer at the military displays of the marauis of An- 
giesea, and laugh outright at his sham fights and stage specta- 
cles. Already have the priests commenced regular approaches 
towards the soldiery, through the columns of their acknowledg- 
ed journal in the south of Ireland, which contains the following 
conciliatory paragraph, presenting, as the Register of this day 
says, a ‘‘very national view of the subject.”” It says— 

‘We would like to have the troops here, by all means—the 
mujority of them are our own countrymen—and they would spend 
among.us some of the taxes which are raised from our sweat 
and industry.”’ 

There is no mistaking the meaning of this patriotic appeal to 

. the national prejudices of such of the soldiers as may happen 
to be Irish. Whether the bait take or no, just depends upon 
the number of Papists that each regiment may contain, or the 
quantum of influence that the priests may be permitted to ex- 
ercise. If they be treated with the same deference at military 
head-quarters that they receive at those of the civic authorities 
—at the castle of Dublin, the worst consequences may be ap- 
prehended. 

In fact, there is but one course now open to any government 
—whig or tory—a suspension of the habeas corpus act, the pro- 
clamation of martial law, and the arming and calling out the 
Protestant yeomanry. 

Dublin, Jan. 13.—The aecounts from the country are terrific; 
and those counties which have been hitherto tranquil, are now 
the scene of the same system of outrages which have lately 
characterised the more southern parts of Ireland. A novel ad- 
dition te the catalogue deserves to be noticed. The tenantry 
have systematically commenced refusing to pay rent except to 
the landlords in person. "The avowed object of this is to com- 
pel the return of the absentees; but the consequences are ob- 
vious. A privy council was held at the castle yesterday, but I 
have not heard the result. - 

Lord Anglesea leaves this country on the 25th instant—posi- 
tively never to return in the capacity of viceroy. 

' [ Dublin Eve. Mail. 
STATE OF IRELAND. 

‘The search for arms, and the midnight marches in the coun- 
ties of Louth and Kilkenny, are going on with the same reck- 
Jess determination on the part of the unfortunate peasantry. In 
the former county they call themselves Ribandmen, and seem 
intent on more serious and extensive work than their brethren 
in Kilkenny are occupied with. When they enter houses their 
principal business is to ebtain arms; but the Kilkenny ‘‘Regula 
tors,”’ as the Whitefeet sometimes call themselves, are also oc- 
cupied in dictating terms to landlord, tenant, employer and Ia- 
borer. ‘The nightly assemblies in the county ot Louth are com- 
posed of multitudes, notwithstanding the inclement season of 
the year. 

In the county of Kilkenny the list of outrages continues undi- 
minished, either by the presence of an increased constabulary 
force or the approach of cavalry. Details of attacks on 12 
houses are given between the 7th and 13th Jan. inclusive, in va- 
gious parts of the country. In these visits the Whitefect se- 
werely beat and wounded three of the inmates, honghed two 
cows and a horse, and burned some stacks of wheat and out 
offices. Some wheat and bread were also carried off froma 
mill and a bakery. On Thursday night between 200 and 300 
men assembled ina field near the village of Paulstown and spent 
some hours in military manmuvres, without committing any ac- 
tual mischief. 

In the county of Cork, on Thursday night, four cows were 
houghed, and sheep killed and carried off; 100 police have with 
in these three days been added to the constabulary there. 

The neighborhood of Ballina also displays a Whitefoot spirit. 
On Friday the mills of George Irwin, of Gouran, were entered, 
and the machinery destroyed, and his brother John was severely 
beaten. The miller had voted for the present conservative 
menibers. The house of Mr. Studdart, of Duleastle, in that 
neighborhood, was also robbed of fire arms on the same night. 

IRISH NATIONAL COUNCIL. 

O°’Connell’s national council met at Dublin Jan. 17. Twen- 
ty-nine Irish members of parliament Were present, including 

ur by the name of O’Connell. The hon. col. Butler, M. P. 
for the county of Kilkenny was called to the chair. 





Mr. Thomas Steele attended as Mr. O’Connell’s private secre- 
tary, and Maurice O’Connell, M. P. acted as secretary of meet- 
ing. At 120’clock Mr. Staunton was called before the council, 
and informed the chairman that he had undertaken to submit to 
them some financial information on the following subjects, viz: 
on the present amountof the Irish funded debts; on the consoli- 
dation of the exchequers, and on the effects of that consolida- 
tion; on the burdens endured by Ireland; also the progress of 
revenue in [reland since the union. 

He then entered into a Jong financial detail on these subjects, 
on which he was interrupted by Mr. O’Connell, who requested 
that he would have the goodness to get his information printed, 
as it was impossible to follow him in conversation. Mr. Staun- 
ton, however, continued his statement at great length, the prin- 
cipal points of his expose have already been printed in the 
Morning Register, (about three months since), on a motion pass- 
ed by the national political union. One of his positions was 
that the consolidation of the exchequers was illegal (vide act of 
union); another was that £2,000,000 clear surplus were due to 
Ireland, on a balance of accounts with England; another, that 
all Irish expenses were paid out of Irish taxes; and, lastly, that 
Irish revenues had improved from 1792 to 1800, and declined 
since to 1827. The thanks of the council were then given to 
Mr. Staunton for his communication, and he undertook to print 
his statement for the use of the Lrish members. 

The convention was expected to continue for several days, 
On the 19th, the latter part of the day was chiefly occupied 
with the discussion of four resolutions on the abolition of tithes, 
which had been previously agreed on at London last session, by 
a meeting of Irish members, viz: ‘*That it is essential to the 
people of England that the system of tithes in that eountry 
should be extinguished, not in name only, but in substance and 
reality.”? 


Fromthe Dublin Evening Post. 

“There is a “‘suppressed insurrection’? in every county, and 
almost in every parish, not a day, not a single day, passes over 
our heads without receiving an account of a murder, or of an 
outrage of some Kind or other. There is no safety. The very 
roots of the community are loosened. The frame of society is 
alinost going to pieces. The constabulary, when not actually 
mischievous, as in the horrible case at Kanturk, have become 
powerless, and the troops of the line, the only force upon whose 
prudence and devotion confidence can be placed, are harrassed 
to death by the inglorious duty they are obliged to perform. It 
is also quite notorious that plundering for arms is not confined 
to one district, or county, or province, but that the system has 
spread in all directions, from Dublin to Cork, to Limerick, to 
Waterford, and even to Galway. There is no safety for life or 
property in twenty counties out of the thirty-two. And here 
we may exemplify this state of things by an incident which oc- 
curred on Sunday, in the broad day-light, near Shannon har- 
bour. The canal boat from Ballinasloe was stopped, the insur- 
gents having previously ascertained that it contained fourteen 
stand of arms belonging to the water guards; a party, well armed, 
entered, smashed through the cabins, placed the commander of 
the boat under arrest, with two bayonets at his bosom, and pos- 
sessed themselves of the arms. ‘This occurred, we are assured 
by a gentleinan Who was present, within a quarter of a mile of 
the police station.’’ 

ROYAL MATTERS IN SPAIN. 

Royal decree.—Being recovered from my illness, I have de- 
termined to charge myself with the despatch of public business 
from this day, and wish to be assisted therein by my dear and 
beloved wife, in order that those affairs in which she is engaged 
may be more satisfactorily concluded, as well as to give a proof 
of my satisfaction with the zeal and wisdom with which she 
has rewarded my sovereign confidence. Let it be done and 
made known to the secretaries of state. 

With the rubric of the royal hand of the king our lord. 

In the palace, the 4th of January, 1833. 

1 THe Kine. 
To the first secretary of state, president of the council of minis- 
ters. 
To my dear and beloved wife, the queen. 

In the most grievous and severe illness with which it pleased 
Divine Providence to afflict me, the inseparable company and 
incessant care of your majesty have been to me a sole comfort 
and consolation. .Never did my eyes open without seeing you 
at my side, and finding in your looks and soothing words leni- 
tives to my pains. Never did I receive any assistance which 
did not come from your hand. To you I am indebted for con- 
solation in my affliction, and relief in nsy anguish. 

Debilitated by so protracted a suffering, and only recovering 
by slow and delicate amendment, I confided in your hands the 
reins of government, in order that no interruption should be 
given to the despatch of the public business; and I have seen, 
with delight, the singular diligence and wisdom with which you 
have directed it, and so completely answered my confidence. 
All the decrees which you have made, either for the promotion 
of public instruction, or to dry up the tears of the unfortunate, 
or to advance the general wealth and produce of my revenues— 
in a word, every action of yours, without exception, has been 
to me the most satisfactory, because they have been made 
wisely and opportunely for the happiness of the people. 

Restored again from my malady, and charging myself once 
more with the affairs of the state, I render to your majesty my 
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most fervent thanks for your assistance in my illness, and for 
your intelligence and activity in the government. The grati- 
tude for these actions, which shall ever live in my heart, will 
be a new stimulous to, and a justification for, the love which 
from the beginning your talents and virtues inspired me with. 
I rejoice myself, and congratulate your majesty, that having 
been the delight of the Spanish nation since your coming to the 
throne, for my good and that of my people, you will be from the 
present moment, an example of conjugal tenderness to all 
wives, and a model in administration of queens. 

In the palace, the 4th of January, 1833. 

FERDINAND. 

Royal decree.—Desirous to manifest my gratitude and love 
for the incomparable attention which | owe in my illness, to my 
dear and most beloved wife, and my satisfaction for the wisdom 
and tact with which she has rewarded my sovereign confidence 
during my indisposition, I order that a medal shall be struck, to 
perpetuate the memory of such splendid actions. 

Make it known, and order it to be done. 

With the rubric of the royal hand of the king oar lord. 

In the palace, 4th January, 1833. 

To the count Ophalia. 


—— 8 © Otero 


ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
HEAD QUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
Adjutant general’s office, Washington, March 11, 1833. 
ORDER NO. 15. 

1. Colonel Henry Dodze, of the United States’ dragoons, will 
continue in command of the battalion of mounted rangers, and 
will now repair to the frontiers; thence, as soon as circumstances 
will permit, he will proceed to inspect the several companies of 
the battalion, and see that they be prepared and equipped agree- 
ably to law, and that they be held in readiness for any active 
service which may be required of them, until relieved by com- 
panies of the regular cavalry. 

2. Lieutenant colonel Stephen W. Kearney will superintend 
the recruiting for the regiment; and the several company officers, 
whose appointments have been announced in general order No. 
14, will report to him for orders and recruiting instructions. Lt. 
col. Kearney, until further orders, will be stationed at Jefferson 
barrack; be will establish as many recruiting stations as he may 
judge necessary, and at such places, within the interior, as may 
be deemed most likely to recruit healthy, active, respectable 
men of the country, being native citizens of the United States, 
not under twenty, nor over thirty five years of age; and whose 
size, figure, and early pursuits in life, may best qualify them for 
the duties and active service of mounted soldiers. 

3. The lieutenant colonel, as superintendent, and all officers 
employed in recruiting for the regiment of dragoons, will strictly 
observe, and be governed by the established recruiting regula- 
tions: and the monthly returns, muster and descriptive roll, re- 
ports, &c. will be regularly made, and be transmitted to the 
adjutant general of the army. 

4. Jefferson barracks is the station designated for the concen- 
tration of recruits enlisted for the dragoons, at which post the 
regiment will be organised by the field officers, under such in- 
structions as they may receive from the general-in-chief. 

5. The general-in-chief hopes that it is unnecessary to remind 
the officers appointed to the regiment now ordered to be raised, 
of the necessity of devoting their undivided attention to the 
important service in which they are about to enter—but he 
would remark, that the president expects that every officer will 
repair to his post without delay, and that all will immediately 
a-sume their respective duties, and proceed with alacrity in the 
discharge of them; and that the regiment will be recruited, or- 
ganised, instructed and equipped for.service in the field, by the 
earliest day practicable. 

6. The head quarters of the United States’ regiment of dra- 
goons, are established at Jefferson barracks. ; 

Major Richard B. Mason will report tor orders and instructions 
to lieut. col. Kearney. 

By order of major general Macomb: 
R. JONES, edj’t gen. 
PENNSYLVANIA LEGISLATURE. 

Harrisburg, March 12. At 12 o’clock the two houses met in 
convention, for the purpose of again attempting to elect an 
United States senator, in the place of George M. Dallas.. One 
ballot only was taken, of which the following is the result:— 
Samuel McKean, 46; Richard Rush, 39; John Sergeant, 17; H. 
~ oe 16; Walter C. Livingston, 7; George M. Dal- 
as. 3. 

Mr. Breck then moved that the convention adjourn, sine die. 
Messrs, Miller and Lacock attempted to speak upon the question 
of adjournment; but the president (Mr. Burden), decided the 
question not debateable. Mr. Miller appealed from the decision of 
the chair. Upon this question a long and animated debate 
arose, in which Messrs. Miller, Lacock, Breck, Packer, Wal- 
lace, Lewis, and Read, took part. Mr. Lacoek, in the course 
of his remarks, took a wide range, and spoke upon the proprie- 
ty of adjournment, when Mr. Burden called him to order, and 
Wished him to-confine himself to the question. Mr. L. defied 
the power of the president—said he had no right to call him to 
order, and that the president could enforce no rule which the 
convention itself had not established. Mr. Burden said he 
should attempt it—Mr. L. “come on;” but the altercation stop- 
ped ainid cries of “‘order,”’ “order,”? and Mr. Lacock sat down. 





Mr. Packer then suggested to the senators the propriety of with- 
drawing te diseuss the question in their own chamber; but the 
proposition was not favorably received, and order having been 
established, the convention adjourned to meet again this day 
three weeks, (April 2d.) The convention refused to sustain 
the decision of the chair, on the question whether a motion to 
adjourn was debateable, by a vote 97 to 27. 


1 OB Bee — 
SOUTH CAROLINA CONVENTION. 
FROM THE CHARLESTON MERCURY. 
Columbia, March 11th, 1838. 

Dear sir: The convention of the state was re-asssem- 
bled to-day, at noon. The president called the assembly 
to order, precisely at that hour; the rey. Mr. Ware (a 
member) officiating as chaplain. 

The roll being called, 137 members appeared to be in 
their places. 

Mr. Turnbull rose, to tender the excuse of a venerable 
friend for his absence. If it had been possible, he said, 
for the strong wishes of the heart to triumph over the 
wishes of the body, his friend would have been in his seat 
on this floor. He had begged, however, to say, that in 
spirit, in sympathy with the high motives, that directed 
their aets—in the full confidence which he gave to their 
course, in all that the publie necessities might demand— 
he was with them still; and would gladly, if the forms of 
such an assembly agp it, ask permission to record, 
upon their journals, his concurrence in all that the spirit, 
which he knew directed that body, could lead them to 
do. The name of his friend, Mr. T. said, was James 
Hamilton, sen. 

The president then addressed the convention in a speech 
explaining the motives of his re-assembling them. It was 
as follows: 

Gentlemen—In exercising the power of calling you to- 
gether, which you were pleased to place in my hands at 
your adjournment, I have regretted the inconvenience to 
which I must have subjected many of you in being com- 
pelled to leave your homes at a season so essential to the 
success of the agricultural labors of the whole year. It 
must however have been manifest to you from the nature 
of the proceedings of this body at its former meeting, that 
its reassembling after the adjournment of congress, was 
an event of highly probable occurrence. Before however 
this necessity was demonstrated, I was officially apprised 
by the governor of South Carolina, on the 5th Feb. of the 
arrival of a commissioner on the part of the state of Vir- 
ginia, bearing certain resolutions adopted by the general 
assembly of that state, respectfully soliciting of this state, 
& suspension or rescinding of the ordinance of her con- 
vention until the adjournment of the next session of con- 
gress. These resolutions were accompanied by an appli- 
cation on the part of the gentleman in this commission 
that this convention should be convened at an early mo- 
ment. The high source from which this mediation ema- 
nated, the friendly dispositions by which it was obviously 
dictated, borne too, and advocated by a gentleman so lon 
and so advantageously known among the most able an 
devoted champions of the rights of the states, left me by 
what I was quite sure would be your own decision, no 
other alternative (if my own inclinations had been want- 
ing) than a ar with the wishes of that distinguish- 
ed commonwealth as communicated by hey representa- 
tive. As I was however perfectly satisfied that no deci- 
sion on the propositions of which he was the bearer could 
be made prior to the adjournment of congress, the period 
of your assembling has been arranged to meet both con- 
tingencies. 

You have thus assembled, gentlemen, and the proposed 
mediation of Virginia is met concurrently by the passage 
of an act by the congress of the United States, modifyin 
the tariff of the 14th of July last, and by an aet entitled 
‘fan act more effectually to provide for the execution of 
the revenue laws.” 

In bringing both these laws to your view, and invoking 
your mature consideration of their provisions and objects, 
it would not become me to make any suggestions as to the 
course it behoves you to pursue in reference to these mea- 
sures. if the first is not in all respects satisfactory, as 
coming up to that measure of justice, to which the south 
had a fair claim, and is liable to some important objec- 
tions, it nevertheless, provides for the commencement of 
an early though gradual amelioration of that system, 
against which we have so long complained, and for an 
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ulterior recognition of the’constitutional principles upon 
which our rights are assumed to rest. In forming your 
‘estimate, however, of whatever may be its intrinsic value, 
you will not be insensible to the fact, that it isa compromise 
of extreme vexatious and conflicting interests made in the 
spirit of peace, as an offering to the concord and tranquil- 
lity of our common country. In such a spirit our repre- 
sentatives in congress voted for it, and in such a spirit 
must we consider it whatever may be our final decision 
on the measure. This adjustment, however, comes to us, 
at least with this compensation for the justice which it yet 
withholds—that all that has been beneficially accomplish- 
ed by it for the country, is to be attributed to the action 
of this convention, and the energy, decision, and love of 
liberty, of that people, by whom our proceedings have 
been sustained. We may surely say this without any un- 
worthy vaunting, when the most able of our opponents 
has borne testimony to the truth of this fact. 

It is greatly to be regretted, with a single view to the har- 
mony and repose of the country, that this adjustment 
sheuld be accompanied by the other measure to which I 
have invited your attention. 

If we could regard the act, which provides by its title, 
**for a more eflectual execution of the revenue laws,” but 
which, in fact, provides for the coercion of a sovereign 
State in this union, as an empty defiance got up asa mere 
salvo for the wounded pride, or to gratify a worse passion 
of the executive, we might permit it sifently to pass by, 
with that reprobation with which, not posterity alone, 
but at an early moment, a contemporary age, will visit it, 
et impotently, as it will stand a dead letter on our 
statute book; but asa mere precedent engrafted on our 
laws, it is of the most serious and portentous import, fur- 
nishing, asit does, the most unequivocal evidence, that as 
far as the authority of law extends (independently, thanks 
be to God, of the spirit of a free people) by a single act 
of legislation, the character of our government is chang- 
ed and a military despotism placed at the disposal of the 
executive, when he shall determine in his own discretion, 
that a fit exigency has arisen for its exercise. ‘The broad 
usurpation in this law of the right on the part of congress 
to coerce a sovereign state in this union, when this power 
was solemnly withheld by the convention, that formed the 
constitution, the utter annihilation of our judiciary in 
cases clearly within their exclusive jurisdiction, and the 
still more revolting circumstance that in obeying the laws 
of their own state, and executing the mandates of their 
own courts, the lives of our citizens are placed at the 
mercy of the standing forces of the union, all concur to 
present an epoch in the public liberty of the country, 
which ought not to be allowed to pass without your ani- 
madversion. And you will permit me further to remark, 
whether the adjustment of the tariff be deemed satisfacto- 
ry or not, that much remains for you to do, in making of 
constitational record in an enduring form those great con- 
servative principles, which have borne us yet through this 
contest, to say nothing of the necessity of providing those 
securities which may in all future time, command the 
fealty and obedience, of those who receive the protection 
of our laws. 

You will now I trust, allow me to refer to’a matter 
which is personal to myself. The distinguished station 
I now occupy, I owe to the accidental circumstance of my 
having been the chief magistrate of this state, when the 
convention first assembled. 

Another individual now on this floor fills that post. I 
feel that I am not alone paying a proper deference to an 
established and valuable precedent, but a just homage to 
superior personal claims and more eminent qualifica- 
tions, when I signify in the presence of this convention, 
that it is my purpose, after the reading of the corres- 
pondence I now communicate, between the commissioner 
from Virginia and the public authorities of this state, to 
resign this seat. 

In making this declaration, permit me to superadd to it 
my unfeigned acknowledgments for your past kindness 
and confidence, and my fervent prayer, that the God of 
all merey and truth may so order and govern our proceed- 
ing, that they may redound to the liberty, peace and hap- 
piness of our country. 

The clerk then read the correspondence of the governor 
and president of the convention, with the eommissioner 
on the part of Virginia. 
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A further communication from the governor was also 

submitted, which conveys a communication from the Vir- 
ginia commissioner, which will be sent. 

According to the intimation given in his speech, the 

president then requested the convention to regard the 


chair as vacated, by his resignation; and to proceed to 
ballot for a president. 


The ballot was aceordingly made, and governor Hayne 
elected; who, being scnduned to the chair, by judge 
Johnston, and col. Thomas Pinckney, addressed the as- 
sembly in a short and unadorned speech of thanks. 

On motion of gen. Hamilton, a seat within the bar of 
the house was assigned to the Virginia commissioner, 
He was introduced by Messrs. Heyward, Earle and 1’On, 
the assembly receiving him uncovered and standing. 

On motion of col. 1’On, seats were also assigned to 
such of our members of congress and of the legislature, 
as may be present. 


Judge Colecock, for the purpose of the speedier de. 
spatch of the business before the convention, moved that a 
general committee of twenty-one be appointed to which 
the subjects placed before them, by the president’s speech, 
should be referred. The motion was adopted. 

The committee is the same as was that of the former 
sitting, except only that four other gentlemen will be 
substituted, for gen. Hayne, col. Manning, Mr. Robert 
Barnwell, and Mr. Middleton; the latter three of whom 
are absent. 


Judge Harper moved the printing of the documents 


submitted by the president of the convention. It was 
ordered. 


The eonvention then adjourned to 1 o’clock to-morrow. 


Tuesday, March 12th, 1833. The hon. C. J. Colcock, from a 
select committee of twenty-one, reported to the convention an 
ordinance and an accompanying report, on the subject of the 
act of the late congress of the United States, entitled “an act to 
modify the act of the 14th July, 1832, and all other acts imposing 
duties On imports.”? 

The report and ordinance were as follows: 

The committee to whom was referred the communication of the 
honorable B. W. Leigh, commissioner from the state of Vir- 
ginia, and all other matters connected with the subject, and 
the course which should be pursued by the convention at the 
present important crisis of our political affairs, beg leave to 
report, in part, 

That they have had under consideration the act passed at the 
late session of congress to modify the “tact of the 14th of July, 
1832, and all other acts imposing duties upon imports;”’ and have 
duly deliberated on the course which it becomes the people of 
South Carolina to pursue at this interesting crisis in our politi- 
cal affairs. Itis now upwards of ten years since the people 
and constituted authorities of this state, took ground against 
the protective system, as “unconstitutional, oppressive, and un- 
just,’? and solemnly declared, in language which was then cor- 
dially responded to by the other southern etates, thatit never could 
be submitted to ‘Sas the settled policy of the country.”? After re- 
monstrating for years against this system in vain, and making 
every possible effort to produce a redress of this grievance by 
invoking the protection of the constitution, and by appealing to 
the justice of our bretherm, we saw during the session of con- 
gress, which ended in July last, a modification effected avowed- 
ly as the final adjustment of the tariff, to take effect after the 
complete extinguishment of the public debt, by which the pro- 
tective system could only be considered as rivetted upon the 
country forever. Believing that, under these circumstances, 
there was no hope of any further reduction of the duties from 
the ordinary action of the federal government; and convinced 
that under the operation of this system the labor and capital 
of the plantation states must be forever tributary to the manu- 
facturing states; and that we should in effect be reduced toa 
condition of colonial vassalage, South Carolina felt herself con- 
strained, by a just regard for her own rights and interests, by 
her love of liberty and her devotion to the constitution, to inter- 
pose in her sovereign capacity for the purpose of arresting the 
progress of the evil, and maintaining, within her own limits, the 
authorities, rights, and liberties appertaining to her as a sove- 
reign state. Ardently gitached to the union of the states, the 
people of South Carolina were still more devoted to the rights 
of the states, without which the union itself would cease to be 4 
blessing; and well convinced that the regulation of the whole |a- 
bor and capital of this vast confederacy by a great central g0- 
vernment must lead inevitably to the total destruction of our 
free institutions, they did not hesitate to throw themselves fear- 
lessly into the breach, to arrest the torrent of usurpation, which 
was sweeping before it all that was truly valuable in our polit- 
cal system. 

The effect of this interposition, if it has not equalled our 
wishes, has been beyond what existing circumstances would 
have authorised us te expect. The spectacle of a single state, 
unaided and alone, standing up for her rights—influenced by n° 
other motive than a sincere desire to maintain the public liberty 
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government, has roused the attention of the whole country, and 

has caused many to pause and reflect, who have heretofore 
seemed madly bent on the consummation of a scheme of policy 
absolutely fatal to the liberty of the people, and the prosperity 
of a large portion of the union—though reviled and slandered by 
those whose pecuniary or political interests stood in the way of 
a satisfactory adjustinent of the controversy—deserted by many 
to whom she had a right to look for succour and support, and 
threatened with violence from abroad, and convulsions within, 
South Carolina, conscious of the rectitude of her intentions and 
the justice of her cause, has stood unmoved; firmly resolved to 
maintain her liberties, or perish in the conflict. The result has 
been a beneficial modification of the tariff of 1832, and even be- 
fore the time appointed for that act to go into effect; and within 
a few months after its enactment, accompanied by a provirion for 
a gradual reduction of the duties to the revenue standard. ‘Though 
the reduction provided for by the bill, which has just been passed, 
is, neither in its amount or the time when it is to go into effect, 
such as the south had a right to require; yet such an approach 
has been made towards the true principles on which the duties 
on imports ought to be adjusted under our system, that the peo- 
ple of South Carolina are willing, so far to yield tothe measure, 
as to.agree that their ordinance shall henceforth be considered 
as having no force or effect. Unequal and oppressive as the 
system of raising revenue by duties upon imports must be upon 
the agricultural states, which furnish more than two-thirds of 
the domestic exports of the United States; yet South Carolina al- 
ways has been, and still is willing to make large sacrifices to the 
peace and harmony of the union. Though she believes that the 
protecting system is founded in the assumption of powers not 
granted by the constitution to the federal government, yet she 
has never insisted on such an immediate reduction of the duties 
as should involve the manufacturers in ruin. 


That a reduction to the lowest amount necessary to supply 
the wants of the government miglit be safely effected in four or five 
years, cannot, in our estimation, admit of a reasonable doubt; 
still, in a great struggle for principles, South Carolina would dis- 
dain to cavil about a small amount of duties, anda few years 
more or less in effecting the adjustment, provided only she can 
secure substantial justice, and obtain a distinct recognition of 
the principle for which ehe has so long contended. Among the 
provisions of the new bill, which recommend it to our accept- 
ance, is the establishment of a sytem of ad valorem duties; and 
the entire abandonment of the specific duties, and the mini- 
mums. ‘T'yrannical provisions, by which duties, rated nominal- 
ly at twenty-five per cent. were in many cases raised to up- 
wards of one hundred per cent. and by which the coarse and 
cheap articles, used by the poor, were taxed much higher than 
the expensive articles used by the rich; an unjust and odious re- 
guiation, against which we have constantly protested in the 
most earnest terms. The reduction before the expiration of the 
present year of one-tenth part of the duties on all articles ‘‘ex- 
ceeding twenty per cent. on the value thereof,’ embracing the 
entire mass of protected articles, and a gradual reduction there- 
after, on such articles, down to twenty per cent. the duties up- 
on which under the tariff of 1832, range froin thirty to upwards 
of one hundred per cent. and average upwards.of fifty per cent. 
are great and manifest ameliorations of the system to the bene- 
fits of which we cannot be insensible. But, great as must be the 
advantage of these reductions, they are smal! in comparison 
with the distinct recognition, in the new bill, of two great prin- 
ciples, which we deem of inestimable value—that the duties shall 
eventually be brought down to the revenue standard—even if it 
shall be found necessary to reduce the duties on the protected 
articles below twenty per cent. and that no more money shall 
be raised than shall be necessary to an economica! administra- 
tion of the government. 

These provisions embody the great principles in reference to 
this subject for which South Carolina has so long and so ear- 
nestly contended; and if the pledge therein contained shall be 
fulfilled in good faith, they must, in their operations, arrest the 
abuses which have grown out of the unauthorised appropriations 
of the public money. We should consider the reduction of 
the revenue to the amount “‘necessary to the economical ad- 
ministration of the government,”’ as one of the happiest reforms 
which could possibly take place in the practical operation of 
our system; as it would arrest the progress of corruption, limit 
the exercise of executive patronage and power, restore the in- 
dependence of the states, and put an end to all these questions 
of disputed power, against which we have constantly protested. 
It is. this aspect of the question which has reconciled us to the 
provisions of the new bill, (certainly not free from objections), 
which provide for the introduction of linens, silks, worsted and 
a number of other articles, free of duty. The reduction of re- 
venue which will thereby be effected, and the beneficial influ- 
ence of a free trade, in several of these articles, which are al- 
most exclusively purchased by the agricultural staples of the 
southern states, and which will furnish an advantageous exchange 
for these productions, to the amount of several millions of dol- 
lars annually, are considerations not to be overlooked. Nor 
can we be insensible to the benefits to be derived from the 
united efforts of the whole south, aided by other states having 
interests identified with our own in bringing about the late adjust- 
ment of the tariff, promising, we trust, for the future, that union 
of sentiment, and concert in action, which are necessary to 
secure the rights and interests of the southern states. On the 
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congratulation and triumph. If we have not yet succeeded in 
the complete establishment of the great principles of free trade 
and constitutional liberty, such progress has been made towards 
the accomplishment of the former, as must serve to rekindle 
our hopes, and to excite us to fresh exertions in the glorious work 
of reform in which we are engaged. Influenced by these views, 
the committee is satisfied that it would not comport with the 
liberal feelings of the people of South Carolina, nor be consistent 
with the sincere desire by which they bave always been animat- 
ed, not only to live in harmony with their brethren, but to pre- 
serve the union of the states, could they hesitate, under existing 
circumstances, in recommending that the ordinance of nullifica- 
tion, and the acts of the legislature consequent thereon, be hence- 


forth heid and deemed of no force and effect. And they recom- 
mend the following 


ORDINANCE: 

Whereas, the congress of the United States, by an act recent- 
ly passed, has made such a reduction and modification of the 
duties upon foreign imports as amount substantially to an ulti- 
mate reduction of the duties to the revenne standard; and that 
no higher duties shall be laid than may be necessary to defray 
the economical expenditures of the government— 

It is therefore ordained and declared, That the ordinance en- 
titled “an ordinance to nullify certain acts of the congress of 
the United States, purporting to be laws laying duties on the 
importation of foreign commodities,” and all acts passed in pur- 
suance thereof, be henceforth deemed and held to have no 
force or effect; provided that the act entitled “an act further to 
alter and amend the militia laws of this state,’’? passed on the 
20th day of December, 1832, shall remain in full force until it 
shall be repealed or modified by the legislature. 

On motion of col. Wilson, these were ordered to be printed, 
and made the order of the day for to-morrow. 

Col. Wilson, after a few explanatory remarks, introduced the 
following resolution, to wit: 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to wait on our se- 
nators and representatives lately in congress, and now in the 
town of Columbia, to give us genuine information relative to 
the late proceedings of the federal government towards South 
Carolina, in consequence of the ordinance of nullification, pass- 
ed by the people of this state, in convention, in November last; 
and that the committee report what arrangements may be made 
as to the manner and time of giving the information desired. 

On motion of judge Colcock, the resolution was ordered to lie 
on the table. 

After a short interval, col. Wilson moved to take it up for im- 
mediate consideration. 

Gen. Hamilton moved to postpone it until to-morrow. 

After some slight debate, the vote was take on the question of 
postponement, and the motion failed—ayes 66, noes 69. 

The resolution was then adopted, and col. Wilson, general 
Hamilton and chancellor Johnston, were appointed the com- 
mittee. 

Col. Wilson then introdaced the following resolutions, to wit: 

Whereas, a convention of the people of the state has been 
called to place the state of South Carolina upon its sovereignty, 
and consider of and do such acts as may, in the opinion of this 
convention, serve more effectually to perpetuate the same. And 
whereas, protection and allegiance are reciprocal duties, and a 
fundamental principle of all governments; be it therefore 

Resolved, That it is expedient and proper that the constitution 
of this state be so altered and amended, as to require every elec- 
tor who may claim to exercise the elective franchise, in addition 
to the qualification now prescribed, to take an oath of alle- 
giance to the state of South Carolina; and upon the refusal of 
any elector to take such oath, the managers of election shall not 
be permitted to receive his vote. 

Resolved, That it is expedient and proper, that all officers here- 
after to be elected to any office of honor, profit or trust, civil or 
military, be required to take an oath of paramount allegiance to 
the state of South Carolina. 

These resolutions having been laid before the convention by 
the president— 

Mr. Turnbull stated the committee of twenty-one already 
had the subject to which they referred, under consideration; 
whereupon, 

Mr. \Vilson moved that they should be referred to that com- 
mittee; which was agreed to. 

Gen. Hamilton then moved, that the gentleman who offered 
these resolutions should be added to the committee; which be- 
ing agreed to, the hon. John L. Wilson was added to the select 
committee of twenty-one. 


On motion of col. Elmore, the convention adjourned until 11 
o’clock to-morrow. 


The Columbia correspondent of the Charleston Mercury says: 

Neither Clay’s nor Wilkins’ bill has yet reached the greater 
part of the members in its final form. With the former, there 
is a discontent, among some few, amounting to thorough repug- 
nance. These are ultras, of course. 

As to Wilkins’ iniquity, it excites an unmingled indignation. 
I have little doubt that it will be nullified. If it is not, the doc- 
trine of nullification may be considered as abandoned. 

I am glad to perceive a general and most hearty horror of the 
conduct of Blair, Mitchell and Drayton, upon this detestable 








whole, in whatever aspect the question is contemplated, your 
comiittee find in the late modification of the tariff cause for 





bill. They are regarded as ultra parricides. 
Our members all agree that the passage of Clay’s bill was 
| looked upon on all sides, as the effect of nullification alone. The 
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ae among the northern men was—‘‘will this satisfy South 
arolin??? ‘The tariff men, who opposed it, all joined in execrat- 
ing nullification, as the worker of the mischief; and swore that 
they would back the people, and rally them against it So ge- 
neral and avowed was the feeling, that when, after the passage 
of the act, a rumor had arisen, that the president would veto it, 
at its being suddenly announced to the house, by the private 
secretary, that the bill had received the president’s assent, judge 
Clayton, (of Georgia), sprung up from his seat, and, clapping his 
hands, cried out exultingly, ‘“‘hurrah for nullification!”? 


Messrs. Calhoun, Miller, MeDuffie, Barnwell and Nuckolls, 
members af congress, were at Columbia. 

By the following article from the Charleston Courier, of the 
12th instant, it will be seen, that the meeting of the UNION con- 
VENTION has been indefinitel ogy sed 

“The committee appointed to determine the time and place 
for the reassembling of the union convention, taking into consi- 
deration the late passage of a tariff bill, which has been regard- 
ed as a conciliatory measure by both parties, and the assurances 
given by the leading politicians from this state, that its adoption 
would prove satisfactory to the convention now in session at 
Columbia; not doubting that the pledge given by them will be 
honorably redeemed by that body, rejoicing in the prospect of 
returning peace, and desirous of removing, as far as depends 
upon them, all further cause of agitation in the state; hereby 
give notice, that the sacrifice, which the attendance upon the 
union convention in this city on the 18th day of this month, 
would impose upon their fellow citizens, is no longer regarded 
as necessary, and the meeting of said convention hereby post- 
poned. The committee beg leave to assure their fellow citizens 
of the union and state rights party, that if, contrary to all reason- 
able expectations, new acts of tyranny by the dominant party in 
the state, should call for united opposition from the friends of 
the union, the convention shall be promptly convoked, in order 
to take such measures as the exigency may demand to vindicate 
the rights of the people. J. R. POLNSETT, 

J. L. PETIGRU, 

D. E. HUGER, 

R. J. MANNING, 
ROBT. CUNNINGHAM. 


THE “GLORIES” OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
From the Columbia Telescope, March 12, 1833. 

The convention of South Carolina has once more assembled. 
Expectativn wiil be strongly fixed upon its proceedings. We 
will endeavor to say what they are like to be. 

The convention will accede to the present arrangement of the 
tariff, by Mr. Clay’s bill. The state feels that the present ad- 
justment is less than was due. But she will not, for the degree 
by no means important, in which this bill falls short of a perfect- 
ly fair settlement, disturb the peace of the confederacy. 

The adjustment, indeed, is one, at which all men must feel 
bound to rejoice, while itis impossible to be contented with 
it. Yetit is much to have been gained, at a single effert, and 
against such vast odds. Never was there a prouder instance of 
the might of just principles, backed by a high courage. This 
little state, in the mere panoply of courage and high principles, 
has foiled the swaggering giantofthe union. 30,000 Carolinians 
have not only awed the wild west into respect,—compelled 
Pennsylvania stolidity into something like sense—New York 
corruption into something like decency—Yankee rapacity into a 
sort of image of honesty; but all this has been loftily and steadi- 
ly done, in the face of 17,000—what shall we call them? What 
epithet is of a shame wide, lasting and deep enough, for the be- 
trayers of the liberties of their own country—the instigators of 
merciless slaughter—the contrivers of irretrievable servitude, 
against their own struggling state? 

The tariff, then, is overthrown; the corrupt majorities in con 
gress have yielded. The madness of the government has, at last, 
found a slight lucid interval. Itis an interval only. For, as if 
in the mere wantonness of folly, they have joined to the conces- 
sion, thus wrung from them by mere fear and interest, ANOTHER 
ACT, capable in its consequences of utterly defeating the 
compromise, at which they grasp. 

e speak of Wilkins’ bill; the ‘‘bloody bill;’? which they have 
passed, we believe, in mere bravado—only to cover the shame 
of their defeat. They may find it, however, in the hands of the 
chief of this atrocious administration, not the mere brutem ful- 
men that it was intended to be. 

Whether or not he seize at once upon the dangerous powers 
of this act, and brandish them, to drive this state into a conflict, 
it is quite certain that the bloody bill will not be submitted to hy this 
state. The convention, we make no doubt, will nullify it. 
Such seems distinctly the public view. 

We have as little doubt, too, that the state, taught by the re- 
cent events, will adopt an oath of paramount allegiance to her 
authorities. ‘This whole contest, indeed, has been nothing else 
than one of allegiance. If we ever consent again to place our- 
selves in the same difficulty, in any future struggle with the ge- 
neral government, we shall alinost deserve that loss of liberty, 
which had so nearly been the fruit of our past omission of that 
which no civilized state ever yet omitted, that had been visited, 
(as all states must sooner or later be), by a domestic contest for 
liberty. 

The legislature will probably have to assemble, in order to re- 
peal such of its late laws as are founded on the ordinanee of 
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the 24th November. It may also have to provide statutes for 
carrying into effect acts of the present sitting of the convention. 


It would seem as well, since “‘our father gen. Jackson” ap- 
pears determined to attack us, that he should begin to think of 
—— the who, and the how, and the where and the when.’ 

Let us see. He has 700 men, (all told), in the Charleston 
forts. At Augusta, he bas just 280. 

While the Indians threaten the north western frontier, how 
many more men, of the present army, can be sent against us? 

Our information is strong and clear, that he cannot add 300 to 
the troops upon our borders. 

To make his forces, then, any thing beyond a mere garrison, 
he must recruit. How long will it take to raise an army, in that 
way? Can it be done in 3 months?—by the first of June? It is 
clearly impossible. 

The militia, then, must be his resource. 

Suppose, even, that Georgia and North Carolina agree to send 
their militia against us. (We will even grant that which is im- 
possible.) How long willit take to organize them and send 
them out on a campaign? Can it be done in three months. 

We have found it impossible, with a population full of alacri- 
ty and zeal, to put ourselves even in. a posture of defence, in 
less than three months. Will the near states be prompter than 
we? Or inust they equipt and discipline and transport a New 
England army? Will that be more expeditious? 

Our convention met yesterday. Its decision cannot be known 
nor acted upon, at Washington, before the Ist of April. How 
many Yankees or Pennsylvanians or Tennesseeans can be en- 
listed to come here a-fighting, in the month of June? We will 
ourselves engage to eat every one of thein, without skinning or 
scaling—horns, tail and all. 

The three union members of congress from this state, Blair, 
Mitchell, and Drayton, voted for the “bloody bill!’? What un- 
natural wretches—what mere miscreants they must be! When 
all was pacified—every thing adjusted; the north abandoning its 
wrongs; the south redeemed, at once, and reconciled—then to 
join in this last desperate and unprincipled attempt to embroil 
every thing anew! 

The president’s inaugural speech, which we give to-day, will 
be found to be in the true non-committal vein. It does not con- 
tain the expected creed. If Mr. Ritchie can find it there, he 
shall be our Magnus polio. Ritchie is creedless for another 
year. 

Bee — 


DEBATE ON THE LAND BILL. 
SENATE—MONDAY, JAN. 7, 1833. 

The question being on the amendment reported by the com- 
mittee on public lands to the bill to appropriate for a limited time 
the proceeds of the public lands, &e. 

Mr. Clay rose and stated, that he had a few observations to 
make to the senate before the question was taken. The senator 
from I}inois had, in the commencement of his remarks, told the 
senate that it was not necessary to occupy their attention long, 
and he (Mr. C.) coneurred in a similar declaration on his part. 
The bill had undergone an ample discussion at the last session; 
there had been but a slight change since that time in the construc- 
tion of this body; and it would be unnecessary again to go over 
the whole ground of argument, which had once and so recently 
been employed. The bill which he had introduced at the pre- 
sent session, and which had been sent to the committee on pub- 
lic lands, was identically the bill which had already onee passed 
this body, and the grounds being the same, it would not be neces- 
sary to consume much time in the observations he felt himself 
called upon to make. He would, however, avail himself of the 
opportunity to offer a few general observations, with a view to 
a comparison of the bill which he had introduced, with the 
amendment of the committee on the public lands. 

In the first place he would describe the bill which he had 
brought forward. 

By this bill it was proposed to set apart for the benefit of the 
new states twelve and a half per cent. out of the aggregate pro- 
ceeds, in addition to the five per cent. which was allowed to 
them by compact, before any division took place among the 
states generally. It was thus proposed to assign, in the first 
place, seventeen and a half percent. to the new states, and then 
to divide the whole of the residue among the twenty-four states. 
And, in order to do away any inequality among the new states, 
grants are specifically made by the bill to those which had not 
received, heretofore, as much land as the rest of the new states, 
from the general government, so as to put all the new states on 
an equal footing. This twelve and a half per cent. to the new 
states, to be at their disposal, for either education or internal 
improvement, and the residue to be at the disposition of the 
states, subject to no other limitation than this, that it shall be at 
their option to apply the amount received either to the purposes 
of education, or the colonization of free people of color, or for in- 
ternal improvements, or in debts which may have been contract- 
ed for internal improvements. And with respect to the duration 
of this scheme of distribution proposed by the bill, it is limited 
to five years, unless hostilities shall occur between the United 
States and any foreign power; in which event the proceeds to 
be applied to the carrying on of such war with vigor and effect 
against any common enemy with whom we may be brought in 
contact. After the conclusion of peace, and after the discharge 
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return to that peaceful destination to which it was the intention 
of the bill that they should now be directed, that is, to the im- 

ovement of the moral and physical condition of the country, 
and the promotion of the public happiness and prosperity. 

Such are the general features of the bill, which was reported 
by the committee on manufactures, under circumstances to 
which he would not now advert, at the last session, and was 

ed; and which was introduced by him again at the present 
session, had been referred to the committee on public lands, and 
reported by that committee, with the amendment now under 
consideration. 

The first remark which seemed to him to be called for in 
reference to this subject, was, as to the expediency, he would 
say the necessity, of its immediate settlement. On this point 
he was happy to believe that there was a unanimous concur- 
rence of opinion in that body. However they might differ as to 
the terms on which the distribution of these lands should be 
made, they all agreed that it was a question which ought to be 
prompuy and finally, he hoped amicably, adjusted. No time 
more favorable than the present moment could be selected for 
the settlement of this question. The last session was much 
jess favorable for the accomplishment of this object; and the 
reasons were sufficiently obvious, without any waste of time in 
their specification. If the question were not now settled, but if 
jit was to be made the subject of an annual discussion, mixing 
itself up with all the measures of legislation, it would be felt in 
its influence upon all, would produce great dissensions both in 
and out of the house. and affect extensively all the great and 
important objects which might be before that body. ‘They had 
had in the several states some experience on that subject; and, 
without going into any details on the subject, he would merely 
state that it was known, that for a long period the small amount 
of the public domain possessed by some of the states, in com- 
parison with the quantity possessed by the genera! government, 
had been a cause of great agitation in the public mind, and had 
greatly influenced the course of legislation. Persons coming 
from the quarter of the state in which the public land was situ- 
ated, united in sympathy and interest, constituted always a body 
who acted together, to promote their common object, either by 
donations to settlers or reduction in the price of the public lands, 
or the relief of those who are debtors for the public domain; 
and were always ready, as men always will be, to second all 
those measures which look towards the accomplishment of the 
main object which they have in view. So, if this question were 
not now settled, it would be a source of inexpressible difficulty 
hereafter, influencing all the great interests of the country in 
congress, affecting great events without, and perhaps adding 
another to those unhappy causes of division which unfortunate- 
ly exist at this moment. 


He was very happy to find in the message of the president, 
some reference made to the subject of the public lands; and 
especially an expression of the opinion that it was time this 
question should be put te rest. He was also giad to see it assert- 
ed, from the same high authority, that congress had a full and 
uncontrolled power over the subjeet, to dispose of these lands or 
their proceeds, for the common benefit of the whole country, 
according to its sound discretion. 

Next to the settlement of this great question, it was undoubted- 
ly of the first importance that it should be equitably settled, so as 
to comprehend the interests of all, and to show that those inter- 
ests have not been lost sight of by the general government. 
And, he would ask, could any mode of settling the question, 
so as to consult and protect the interests of all, be offered, 
which would be more worthy of the acceptance of congress than 
that which was proposed by the bill of the last session, which 
had been sent to the committee on public lands. In determin- 
ing upon the merits of that bill, it would be necessary in the 
course of the few remarks which he should feel himself called 
upon to make, to contrast it with the bill which had been re- 
ported by the committee on the public lands, and to make some 
observations on the argument in which the senator from Lllinois 
had advocated that plan, in order to induce the senate to take it, 
in preference to the bill which had already once received their 
sanction. 

In the first place, the gentleman from Illinois contended that 
the whole of the public lands were ceded to the general govern- 
ment for the purpose of paying the debt incurred in the prose- 
cution of the revolutionary war—that this debt had now been 
paid—and that as the land had now performed its office, it ought 
to be set free from further claim on the part of the general go- 
vernment, and to follow the sovereignty of the different states 
in which they are located. And the gentleman from Illinois, in 
order to enforce his argument to the senate, appealed to the 
message of the president, to show that such also was the view 
taken of the subject by the exeeutive. Now he, (Mr. Clay), 
felt himself constrained to say that both the president and the 
gentleman from Illinois had taken a much too limited view of 
the subject. All that portion of the public lands which lies 
beyond the river Mississippi, and below the state of Missis- 
tippi, and all Florida—were they thus conditionally ceded? 
Were they ceded to the general government for the purpose 
of paying the revolutionary debt? No: they were purchased 
by the common treasure of the whole United States. But, 
supposing that the proposition of the gentleman from Illinois 
were conceded; that the debt being paid, the mortgage lifted, 
these lands ought to be applied to promote the interests of the 
new states alone in which they are located. Was this a true 


of the debt created by any such war, the aggregate funds to 





history? Did the lands which were ceded by the several states 


pay the debt of the revolution? What was the debt of the revo- 
lusion? That debt amounted, principal and interest, to not Jess 
than 400 or 450 millions of dollars; and the whole of the public 
lands which had been sold, had only produced about forty mil- 
lions. The lands then had not paid the debt of. the revolution. 
They had not performed their office. The debt had been paid 
by the pockets of the people, and not by the public lands, and to 
perform their office the lands must repay this debt to the people. 
He, (Mr. Clay), would have no objection to adopt the principle 
of the gentleman from Illinois, that the lands should be applied 
to the payment of that debt so long as any of it remained unpaid; 
and, afterwards, to the rcimbursement of the pockets of the 
people of the money drawn from them, by taxes, to make up the 
deficiency of the public lands. If the honorable gentleman 
would apply his own principle, he (Mr. Clay), would be satis- 
fied. If he had mortgaged his estate, and the mortgage was 
lifted by a friend, he was bound to reimburse that friend. So, if 
the debt of the revolution, which the public lands are pledged to 
pay, was paid by the people, they ought to reeeive back from the 
lands both the principal and interest. If the gentleman would 
bring forward a proposition to pay all the revolutionary debt out 
of the public lands, situated on this side of the Mississippi, and to 
reimburse the people to the amount which had been taken from 
thejr pockets, he (Mr. C.) would yote for the proposition; but 
that was substantially the object of the bill which he had intro- 
duced. The only difference was, that instead of keeping an 
account which would be coinplex in its character, and almost 
impracticable, a simple form was adopted, in the bill, by provid- 
ing for the division of the funds among the people of the United 
States, upon the most equitable of all principles, that of federal 
representation. With respect to that largest portion of the pub- 
lic domain, which was acquired by treaties, it could not be con- 
tended that it was incumbent on the government to appropriate 
any part of that to the payment of the debt of the revolution. 

The gentleman from Iflinois had said that the scheme which 
he, Mr. C. had presented was extremely fascinating, addressing 
itself powerfully to the states, and to every individual in the 
states. And was not the scheme of the honorable senator also 
fascinating? Did it not address itself powerfully to those who 
occupy the public domain in the new states? The diflerence 
between us is this: he would, from that which was made by the 
deeds of cession, and the treaties of acquisition, the common 
property of all, take what remains, and appropriate it tor the 
exclusive benefit of a few—he would take the property of the 
twenty-four states, and appropriate it for the benefit of the seven 
new states, and of such as may hereafter become members of 
the union. This, said Mr. C. is a plan of broad, liberal and 
comprehensive justice; while his is a narrow, partial and unjast 
scheme of appropriation, iooking to the interests only of a part, 
and that, although a highly respectable, an inconsidcrable part 
of the whole. 


But it was said by the gentleman, that the new states were 
not on an equality with the old states; that they could exercise 
no authority over the public domain; that they could not take it 
for state purposes; that they had not the power of taxing it; and, 
in short, enjoyed no benefit from it whatever. Now he, Mr. C. 
took it, that the property of the United States, every where, was 
heyond the control of the states in which it was situated. Had 
Pennsylvania any control over the mint or the arsenal, over any 
part of her territory which she had ceded to the United States; 
over the public ships, or over public property of any description, 
within her limits? Had any state any control over the property 
of the United States? The difference, every where, was merely 
one of extent of national property, and this difference existed 
among the new states, as well as between them and the old. 
Ohio had only five millions of acres, for example, of public lands 
within her limits; while Missouri had thirty-eight millions. Aec- 
cording to the doctrine of the gentlemen, they ought to have the 
right of control over this property, in order to place them on an 
equality. The inequality of Ohio and Missouri as to the extent 
of lands, was as 5 to 38, while, as to population, the inequality 
stood as one million to 150,000, for Ohio against Missouri: the 
smaller number, having under this principle, the control over the 
greater extent of the public domain. That which belongs to the 
general government is not subject to state legislation. There 
were soine states in which the United States held no property. 
In Kentucky there was no United States property; while in the 
maritime states there is much of this property which is beyond 
the control of the states. The gentleman from Illinois, there- 
fore, could derive no strength to his argument from his ground 
as to the extent of the public domain. It should be recollected 
that the time was coming, as it had almost already come in the 
state of Ohio, when the public domain will be disposed of, and 
then there will be a perfect equality, as indeed there is now, 
between the states, in their rights and powers over whatever 
may be in their respective limits. 

The gentleman from Illinois had asked, but without dwelling 
much upon the point, where was the pewer to make this divi- 
sion? He, Mr. C. would refer him to an authority which, he 
believed, the honorable senator would be the last member on 
that floor to controvert or depreciate—the authority of the pre- 
sident. He would also refer him to the deeds of cession; to the 
acts of congress; to the understanding of all men; but especially 
he would refer him to his own amendment, and the report of 
the committee on the public lands. What! had they a right to 
give away the public lands by a partial and unjust distribution 
and none to establish a broad and comprehensive scale of ap’ 
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oS pom. doing justice to all portions of the United States? 
ut he would not dwell on this part of the subject, which had 
been fully discussed during the last session. : 

He would now beg leave to call the attention of senators 
to what was the present condition of the new states—what 
would be the effect of the operation of this bill upon them, and 
what would be the subsequent advantages which they would 
derive from its passage. 

What was the complaint of the new states at present? It was 
that a vast amount of their money was drawn from their limits, 
to be expended in other portions of the union, to their impo- 
verishment and ruin. Continue the present system, and the 
evil is perpetuated. The money of the west will still flow into 
eastern states, and still be expended there. But what would 
be the condition of the new states, if the bill which had been 
stricken out by the committee were to pass? hey would, in 
the first place, receive 174 per cent. of the amount of the pro- 
ceeds of the sales of the lands. This 171 percent. was probably 
equal to the amount annually paid by the resident population of 
the new states themselves, exclusive of what is paid by emi- 
grants going into the new states. He derived this inference 
from a Jetter which was laid before the senate at the last ses- 
sion, from which it appeared that the thirteen states of the 
union, ia which there are no public lands, had increased only 
17} percent. within the ten years from 1820 to 1830. If you 
give 174 per cent. to the new states, before you divide the pro- 
ceeds, it would be a proportion quite as great as the increase of 
their population, if it were notaugmented by emigration. Or, if 
there was no tide of emigration Yo the new states, and migra- 
tions from them similar to those which take place in other 
States, the amount which the people of the new states would 
expend in the purchase of the public lands, would not probably 
be equal to more than the 17} per cent. If, therefore, you give 
them 17} per cent. before you give any thing to the other states 


all complaints on the score of the drain of money on public ac- 
count, must be put an end to. 


But this is not all. You not only give this 171 per cent. but after 
assigning this particular amount to their exclusive benefit, you 
then divide the residue of the proceeds among the whole of the 
twenty-four states, including those which have already received 
the 17} percent. This additional dividend is about 16 or 17 per 
cent. more. ‘Thus there would be a total amount payable to 
ihe new states equal to near one-third of the entire aggregate 
derived from all the public lands of the United States, wherever 
situated. About one-sixth of the population of the U. States, 
which the new states contain, would receive near one-third of 
the whole amount of the proceeds of the public lands. Now, 
if this was done, would not the condition of these new states 
be greatly bettered? 

If the bill should pass, and the new states should thus acquire 
the amount to which they would be entitled according to its 

rovisions, they would not merely obtain the 174 per cent. and 

y 4 participation in the residue of the fund, some indemnity 
for pecuniary centributions made by them to the general govern- 
ment, but they would still enjoy their present proportion of the 
expenditures of the general government within their limits. 
There would still be large expenditures in the event of war, 
as was the case during the last year; and there would still be 
the annual disbursements to Indian agents, and on Indian an- 
nuities, &c. All these would continue. : 

The gentleman from Illinois spoke of the new states as if he 
expressed the sentiments of all of them, and as if their wants 
and wishes were only known to him, and his construction of 
them was the only one deserving of respect. Now, at the last 
session, wlien this bill was passed, the senators from the seven 
new states were equally divided on this subject. ‘There were, 
if he mistook not, two from Ohio, two from Indiana, two from 
Louisiana, making six, and one from Mississippi, making exactly 
half of the representation in that body of the seven new states. 
Regarding the subject in the lightin which he did, that there 
would he, if things remained as they now are, no reflux of the 
money of the west drawn from it by the federal government, 
and that large and liberal grants of money were made te the 
new states, by the provisions of this bill, it ought to be satisfac- 
tory tothe most ambitious western heart. ‘The senate would 
recollect that according to a table presented at the last session, 
the new states had increased at the rate of eighty-five per cent. 
during the ten years from 1820 to 1830, and that the state of II- 
linois, during the same period, had increased at the rate of one 
hundred and eighty-five per cent. while many of the old states 
had inereased only at the rate of twenty-five per cent. The 
average increase of thirteen, having no public lands, was only 
seventeen and about a half per cent. while some had scarcely 
any increase atall. The settlement of the new states is already 
sufficiently rapid; and any fresh impetus given to it would only 
be productive of mischief. 

A straggle always takes place at first among the new settlers 
as to preponderance, and this struggle is in proportion to nuin- 
bers, and the variety of the places of their ofigin. It requires 
some time before the new settlers can become acquainted with 
each other, the laws, customs and habits, religious and political, 
of the respective states and countries froin which they emigrat- 
ed. Itsometimes happens that the most opprobrious epithets 
are interchanged, until they become well acquainted with each 
other, perceive the good which each bring to the general stock, 
and, begoming reconciled to their condition, proceed harmoni- 
ously in advancing their new settlements in the wilderness. If 
emigration were more rapid, there would be still more of this 
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spirit of discord, and all must agree that an increase in the ratio 
of eighty-five per cent. ought to be sufficient to satisfy the wishes 
and ambition of any man. All that is wanted is money, assist- 
ance, aid from some quarter or other, in making roads, providing 
for education, promoting the general improvements, and turning 
to advantage all those blessings which abound in those states, 
and which are designed for the prosperity of society. He must 
repeat, that a comparison of the condition of those states, under 
the operation of this bill, and without its advantages, ought to 
enlist in favor of the bill, every mind which was not prejudiced 
by other objects, and which was not looking too intently at the 
possibility of grasping, in some form or other all the public do- 
main. 

It must be clear to every unbiassed and impartial mind, that 
it was better to accede to the arrangements of this bill, than to 
remain in their present condition, with the mere possibility of 
getting something more ata future day. If the views of gentle- 
men who supported the amendment could even be admitted, 
was it likely that future harmony would be the result? Other 
new states would spring up beyond the Mississippi; and as they 
successively arose, following the example of the new states of 
this period, would lay claim to all the public lands within their 
limits. 

This consideration should induce the new states to feel an 
interest in the passing of his bill. Those new states beyond the 
Mississippi never would, never ought, never could, agree to an 
exclusive appropriation of these lands. They constitute a com- 
mon fund, purchased by the common blood and treasure, and 
are the common property of all. It was the duty of congress so 
to regard it. It resulted from the treaties of acquisition, and 
was declared by the deeds of cession, to be for the common benefit 
of all; and he would venture to say that the day will never 
come when congress, for the sake of partial benefits to a com- 
paratively small and inconsiderable portion of the people, will 
abandon this exhaustiess source of public income. Kentucky 
included no,part of the public domain, and enjoyed very few of 
those advantages which flow from the disbursements of the ge- 
neral government. Her benefit in the common concern was 
chiefly indirect, consisting in beholding the prosperity of the 
whole, and the security of all from the union. But, if this bill 
passed, she would participate in the more direct advantages of 
the common governinent. 

As an original part of that state which made such a vast ces- 
sion to the federal government, he, in her behalf, entered his 
solemn protest against any violation of the terms of that muni- 
ficent grant by which Kentucky shall be stript of what belongs 
to her in common with Virginia and the other members of the 
confederacy. 

As it respects the new states themselves, he could not but 
think that, if they would dispassionately examine the project 
under consideration, they would find that it possessed the 
strongest recommendation to their acceptance. And he would 
repeat the assurance to them of his settled conviction, that, if 
they deceived themselves by the hope of obtaining the whole 
of the public dominion, and refuse what was now offered, they 
would have just occasion hereafter to reproach themselves; or 
if not, they would be reproached by their posterity, for throwing 
away the practical blessings within their reach, in order to ob- 
tain an object which he solemnly believed would never be ac- 
complished. He would now call the attention of the senate to 
the provisions of this bill, and their equitable character as it 
respects the whole of the common union. Having already 
shewn that the fund itself was derived from the common blood 
and common treasure of the country—he would ask if it ought 
not still to be held for the common benefit? The country enjoys, 
he was willing to admit, unexampled prosperity. But did we 
hope that we should exist as a nation for centures to come? Did 
we hope that our union would last as long as the republics of 
antiquity, if not much longer? And are we, on the strength of 
such expectations, to make a wasteful disposition of the rich 
patrimony which has been bequeathed to us? Are we always to 
be free from wars and troubles, and difficulties? What nation 
had always been exempt from them: Look at Europe from 
which wesprang. It had enjoyed, he believed at this time, one 
of the longest intervals of peace which had been experienced 
for several centuries. Jt was only seventeen years and a half 
sinee the battle of Waterloo was fought, which terminated the 
wars of the French revolution—and we now see the whole of 
Europe apparently on the eve of general war. And do we 
expect to be forever at peace? Never to want money again? 
Never to bein debt? Butto be free from all embarrassments 
and debts hereafter? No thinking man could indulge these chi- 
merical ideas—these vain speculations. Whatthen was it our 
duty to do? Now was the time, above all others, when we 
should nurse and take care of our resources. What nation of 
antiquity—what nation of modern times—has ever possessed 
such vast resources as the immense public domain—the capa- 
cious womb of unborn republics? He had lad oceasion to re- 
mark either in his observations last session, or in the report of 
the committee on manufactures, that five hundred years hence, 
if we discharged our duty and took care of this important in- 
terest, they who will come after us may be legislating in this very 
hall, which he hoped would then be standing, as it would stand 
upon this great and absorbing subject of the public domain. 
He recollected, during the late war, when the distress of the 
country was at its height—when we wanted money—wanted 
credit—when our arms were paralyzed for want of the neces 
sary means for sustaining the war: he recollected how it then 
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gladdened every patriotic heart—when the exhaustless nature 
of this immense national resource was eloquently depicted by a 
member of the other house. Enough not only for that, but for 
fifty or a hundred other wars, should we unfortunately become 
involved in them. And now we are out of debt; and it would 
seem that we are never again to be in debt—that we are out of 
difficulty, and never again to be in difficulty: and a hundred 
schemes are suggested to dispose of these lands, because of our 
unbounded prosperity; as if we could not too soon get rid of the 
fund. Happier would it be for us, and happier toe for posterity, 
should we be wise enough to husband well this resource. He 
trusted the senate would not be deceived by these vain projects. 
It was said that there is some discontent in the west; and how 
was it proposed to allay this discontent? 

He denied the fact however—there never had been any ge- 
neral discontent on the subject of the public lands; there was 
nothing like discontent there. It was true, that some gentle- 
men, in various states of the west, had held out to the people 
of that quarter of the union, alluring projects of the aggrandize- 
ment of their own states, by setting up a claim tothe lands 
within their limits; and it was very likely that some of the 
people may have indulged a dream that something like these 
projects night one day be realised: but there was nothing like 
discontent, with the great body of the people, on the subject of 
the public lands. But if there were discontents, what would be 
the proper course to pursue? We ought to examine calmly into 
the causes—to endeavor in a parental manner, to investigate 
the extent of the disaffection. Should it appear to be well 
founded, it would be our duty to endeavor to alleviate it as far 
as possible. Butif there was no foundation for it, if you dis- 
covered that it was merely one portion of the union demanding 
that which belonged to the whole; if there was no just ground 


for complaint; would you, to gratify this murmuring portion of 


the union, give to it that which was the property of all? 
Would you behave like the weak and foolish parent, who 


seeing one child crying for the bauble which another possessed, 


would unjustly take it away from the possessor, and by giving it 
to the other, set the one who had been bereaved crying also?— 
Would you allay discontent, if discontent existed in a new state, 
by raising a more formidable and greater discontent in the other 
states? and would you not do this, if you adopted a partial, nar- 
row scheme of distribution which was proposed by the substi- 
tute of the eommittee on public lands? Beware, Mr. President, 
on this, as on other great subjects of contention, that you do 
not shif} the theatre of diseontent. 

It becomes us to take care that we do not raise a storm full 
of menace, not only to the integrity of the union, but to every 
great interest of the country. He could not conceive of a more 
happy disposition of the proceeds of the public lands, than that 
which was provided by this bill. It was supposed that five 
years would be neither too Jong nor too short a period tor a fair 
experiment. Incase a war should break out, we withdrew from 
its peaceful destination asum of fromtwo anda hall to three and 
a half millions of dollars per annum, and apply it to a vigorous 
prosecution of the war. A sum which would pay the interest 
on sixty millions of dollars, which might be required to sustain 
the war, anda sum which is constantly and progressively in- 
¢reasing. It proposes, now that the general government has 
no use for the money—now that the surplus treasure is really a 
source of vexatious embarrassment to us, and gives rise to a 
succession of projects, to supply for a short time a fund to the 
states which want our assistance—to advance to them that 
which we do not want, and which they will apply to great be- 
neficial national purposes; and should war take place, to divert 
it to the vigorous support of the war; and, when it ceases, to 
apply it again to its peaceful purposes. And thus we may grow 
from time to time, with a fund which will endure for centuries, 
and which will augment with the growth of the nation, aiding 
the states in seasons of peace, and sustaining the general go- 
vernment in periods of war. 

The bill proposes to nurse and preserve this fund, to apply it 
when wanted to the purposes of the general government; and 
when its application is made to the states, what are the objects? 
The honorable senator complains about colonization; and asks 
what interest Illinois has in it? He, Mr. Clay, was somewhat 
surprised at the question. He supposed every part of the union 
was interested in the humane object of colonizing the free 
blacks. He supposed thatif any part were exempt from the 
evils of a mixt population, it would still not be indifferent to 
the prosperity of less favored portions. ‘The darkest spot in the 
map of our country is undoubtedly the condition of the African 
race. And every benevolent and patriotic mind must hope that 
at some distant day it will be effaced. Colonization has open- 
ed the only practicable scheme which, by draining first the 
country of free blacks, and then, either by the authority of the 
states, or by individual emancipation of those now held in sla- 
very, holds out a hope of the ultimate deliverance of our coun- 
try from this great evil. Suppose that fifty or a hundred years 
hence, the country could be entirely rid of this African race, 
would the gentleman from I[llinois—would any gentleman say 
that he should be indifferent to such an auspicious result? In 
his judgment, if the people of the United States were ready to 
unite heartily in any practical scheme, if there could be one 
devised, by which this country could be delivered from all por- 
tions of the African race amongst us, both free and bond, it 
would be the happiest of all events for the union. But why did 
the gentleman from Illinois restrict his view to this single point? 
The bill did not confine the states to colonization. What was 











the bill? It presented three great objects for the consideration 
of the states, out of which they were at liberty freely to select. 
It proposed colonization, education, and internal improvement 
in the reimbursement of such debts as may have been incurre 
for internal improvements in the states. The gentleman ob- 
jects to this latter clause. But Mr. C. would ask, why those 
states which have gone ahead in the cause of internal improve- 
ment, Pennsylvania, New York, Ohio, should not be allowed to 
rid themselves of the debts which they may have contracted? 
If they bad outstripped the other states, why should they be re- 
quired to remain under burthensome debts, and engage in new 
objects perhaps not wanted. 

With regard to education and internal improvement, these 
are objects in which all parts of the union are interested. Edu- 
eation and internal improvements in any part of the union, are 
objects which affect, more or less, the interests of all other parts 
of the union. There was a restriction upon the states. They 
were not left without limitation. The fund was directed ac- 
cording to the views of congress, and the states were not left 
unrestricted as to its application. They were required to apply 
it to one of three great objects in which all parties were inter- 
ested, as objects of national importance. 

Thus it had been shown that, according to the plan of the 
bill, the fund was to be applied, in times of peace, for the bene- 
fit of the states, which may stand in instant need of the means 
which the general government does not want, for the improve- 
ment of their moral and physical condition; and in war, the 
fund was to be resumed, and applied to the general objects of 
the war. Thus, it was to be applied, in peace or war, and ac- 
cording to the provision in the various acts of cession, the great 
object of the common benefit of all the states would be kept in 
view. ‘his ample resource would be preserved for all the vi- 
cissitudes to which this nation may be exposed, and we should 
be enabled, if free from war for 20 or 30 years, to accomplish 
most of the great objects of internal improvement, in the com- 
pletion of which the country feels an interest, should the states 
determine so to apply it. 

But there was another and the greatest object of all connect- 
ed with the passage of this bill, to which in conclusion of this 
part of the subject, he was desirous to refer. He alluded to the 
effect of this measure on the durability of our union. He boped 
he should not be mistaken, when he made the suggestion that, 
above all former periods in this country, this was the moment 
when it Was most imperative upon every American statesman 
to bend all the efforts of his mind to the infusion of new vigor 
into the union. It wasa melancholy fact that in all parts of the 
country the sentiment of union appeared ta have been greatly 
weakened. It was a melancholy fact that there was every 
where springing up, daily and hourly, an apprehension of inse- 
curity, a fear that our republic cannot last,—that it is destined 
to premature dissolution. He did not speak of one part of the 
union, but of all parts. This was a policy which unhappily 
prevailed. Whatever course could restore confidence, produce 
harmony, create anew an attachment to the union in all its 
parts, and which could prevent the greatest calamity that could 
befal this people, ought to receive the favorable attention of the 
legislature. He would ask if there was any project conceiva- 
ble by man which was better calculated to strengthen the union 
than the bill which was now on the table? What was it? It 
proposed that a sum amounting to about three millions of dol- 
lars, and annually increasing; which, twenty years henee may 
be six millions, and forty years hence, twelve millions—the 
source from which the fund is drawn being specifically ceded or 
acquired for the benefit of the whole union—shall be annually 
and parentally distributed by this government through the 
whole confederacy, amongst all parts of it for the purpose of 
improving the moral and physicai condition of the whole. Let 
this project go into operation: let all the states be satisfied that 
it will last as long as the fund from which it isto be distributed, 
as long as the almost exhaustless public domain shall continue, 
and we shall cement this union by the strongest of ties for five 
hundred years to come. What state will then be disposed to go 
out of the confederacy, and sacrifice the great advantages ad- 
ministered by this government? What state in the union will 
be disposed to give up the advantage ef this annual dividend, 
with all the rich fruits which are to result from the improved 
moral and physical condition of its people, and go forth in its 
forlorn, weak, and destitute condition, an outcast without hope, 
the scorn of its neighbors, an object of contempt with foreign 
powers, and exposed to the insults of the meanest of them, and 
even to the aggressions of lawless pirates? Pass this bill, and 
satisfy the states of this confederacy that this fund, which is 
constantly increasing, is to be applied forever, in time of peace, 
to them for the great objects which are specified, and in time of 
war, to free them from that taxation which would be incident 
to a state of war, my life, (said Mr. Clay), on the sufficiency of 
the security which this would present for the continuance of 
the union. No section, no state, will be found so lost to its 
own interest, as to be induced to cut itself loose, and to aban- 
don its participation forever, in this rich and growihg resource, 

One or two words on the question immediately before the se- 
nate, and he would conclude. That question was to substitute 
a new proposition, by adopting the amendment proposed by the 
committee on the public lands, in lieu of the other bill. And what 
was this new project? It was at one stroke to cut down three- 
fifths of the revenue derived from the publie lands. The mini- 
mum price of these lands is now $1 25 per acre; and it is pro- 
posed to reduce it to 50 cents per acre, on all the lands which 
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remain unsold at public auction. It thus proposes, by a single 
provision,'to take three-fifths from this fund, and what does it 
propose to do afterwards? 

a Clay read a clause from the bill-of the committee. } 

ow this was not a project for the poor. No such thing. 
Any man, without any regard to the amount of his wealth, or 
his condition, may settle down on the lands, and require a right to 
them -by five years cultivation, but he has to settle upon the lands. 
By the proclamation issued by the king of Great Britain in the 
year 1763, and afterwards by the royal colonial governments and 
by several of the states which subsequently became independent, 
this condition of cultivation has been required to perfect the title 
to waste land, and yet invariably, as far as his knowledge went, 
this provision had been dispensed with, or been considered a 
mere nullity. There were various kinds of settlements formerly 
required by Virginia. 

{Here Mr. Clay specified the various conditions, but was not 
distinetly heard.] 

She required that the individual should settle on the land. 
Now what did they do? They went on the lands and putupa 
small cabin, somewhat resembling those which are set up in 
Kentucky as traps to catch wild turkeys, and this was consider- 
ed an improvement! Well, with regard to the cultivation of 
the soil; sometimes they turned up the earth and planted a few 
hills of corn; and this was considered cultivation. ‘The settlers 
gained their object, and there was no attempt to exact a too 
rigid observance of the conditions. No one sat down upon his 
property with a view to make it his permanent residence. Now, 
at this moment, old James Masterton, who lives near Lexington, 
and is eighty years old, excepted, he did not recollect a single 
individual, or the descendants of any individual, who had re- 
mained on the lands which they had originally settled. The 
settlers acquired their lands, made their entries, and then dis- 
posed of them for bear skins, rifles, or any other marketable 
commodity, 

With regard to the settlement and the cultivation of the soil, 
in the project of the committee, there is no specification of any 
improvement required—there is no condition for the cultivation 
of any specific quantity, nor in any defined mode. What does 
the amendment propose? It allows any man, whether rich or 
poor, to acquire the right of settling the land, by paying fifty 
cents an acre. Here is a man who will send one son or substi- 
tute, to set up a cabin and cultivate half an acre on one side of 
his farm; another who may set out his potatoes, or plant some 
corn, and raise a few pumpkins on the other side, and so on, to 
acquire their patents; and they will afterwards find their way 
into the market, and be sold as cheap as military patents have 
been sold at the brokers in Pennsylvania avenue. 

How many of the soldiers, during the late war, are now to be 
found residing on their lands? All their patents were disposed 
of for a mere song, and go into the hands of speculators in our 
great cities. He had heard of a single individual in New York, 
holding at this moment a principality in Illinois, and who is re- 
tarding the settlement of that part of the country by holding up 
the lands at an extravagant priee. Land is not the only want of 
man; he must have money to meet his necessities, and gratify 
his pleasures; arid many have less inclination to the occupations 
of agriculture than to other pursuits. He regretted that every 
man did not appreciate farming as he did. But it is impossible 
to change the characters of men. Many who are eager for land, 
desire it not for the purpose of cultivation, but will part with it 
as soon as they have nominally complied with the conditions 
which the laws prescribe. He objected to the amendment be- 
cause its benefits were not confined to the poor settlers; and on 


account of its inequality. What ehance would the people of 


Virginia, Kentucky, New York or Pennsylvania, stand with the 
people of Illinois, who were -well acquainted with the vacant 
land around them? 

We had been told by the president as well as by the gentleman 
from Illinois, that population is more important to the country 
than land, and the sentiment is undoubtedly true. It should be 
recollected, however, that the mere transfer of population from 
one section of the country, or from one part of a state to ano- 
ther, adds nothing to the sum total. If it be so important to 
augment and not to shift the population of the United States, 
the privilege of settlement should be held out to foreigners to 
induce them to come here and increase our numbers. When 
Georgia distributed her lands by a lottery, although one man 
might obtain more lands than he possessed before, it produced 
no increase in the population of the state. It was nota shift- 
ing, but an increasing population which was desirable. He 
wished that our country was densely populated, from the shores 
of the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean; and that all were endowed 
with our principles and our love of liberty and devotion to hu- 
man rights. But he could not, because he felt this sentiment, 
consent to be caught by a project which, altogether delusive, 
whilst its tendency is to sacrifice the public domain, leaves the 
total amount of our population identically the same. 

Pass the amendment of the committee and the lands willbe 
swept by those who are on the spot; but the population will re- 
main precisely as it is now. The scheme, while it would de- 
stroy the public domain, would engender speculation, and lead 
to nunmierous frauds and evasions, and while franght with palpa- 
ble injustice to the people in all other parts of the union, would 
be found to be far less conducive to the prosperity of the new 
states than the proposed distribution of the proceeds of the lands. 

He had not intended, when he came into the senate, to make 
more than a very few observations; and regretted that he had 
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been induced to take up so much time. He hoped, however, 
that the senate would excuse the length into which he had been 
betrayed by the deep feeling which he entertained of the vast 
importance of the subject which was now under consideration, 
resulting from a thorough conviction that no measure which 
does not embrace the interests of all the people of the United 
States, re to receive the favorable consideration of congress, 
He trusted that the senate would reject the amendment, and 
settle forever on the basis of comprehensive equity proposed by 
his bill, this ifMportant question; which, if not speedily and per- 
manently settled, was more likely to produce dissension through- 
out the country, than any other subject which at this time pressed 
itself upon the consideration of congress. 


_In conclusion, he should only invoke the senate to extend to 
his bill the same favor which it had received at the last session, 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 17, 1833. 


Mr. Grundy said: Upon this subject it is manifest that there 
are two opinions rising up in different quarters of the country, 
directly in opposition to each other and both of them, in my 
humble judgment, founded in error. One portion of our politi- 
cians think that the new states in which the lands are situated, 
have a claim to the exclusion of all other portions of the eoun- 
try upon that principle of national law which confers on the 
sovereignty of a state a right to all the soil within its limits, 
Against this opinion, [ have heretofore, and now eontend, let it 
come from what authority it may. Another set of politicians 
say, and the bill on your table is predicated on that idea, that the 
states, as such, have some other, and different kind of claim to 
these lands, or their proceeds, than they have to the money in the 
treasury of the U, States, arising from other sources of the public 
revenue. I differ from those who entertain this opinion likewise. 
My proposition is, and [ shall endeavour to maintain it, that the 
lands belong to neither the new nor the old states, nor to both 
of them combined; but to the federal government, and that their 
proceeds cannot be applied to other objects than those to which 
the United States can constitutionally appropriate money. In 
order that | may be able to establish my proposition, | ask the 
attention of the senate to the mode in which the tities were ac- 
quired, and I call upon the advocates of the title of the new 
states to show upon what they found their claim. Did the new 
States purchase these lands from the original proprietors or own- 
ers? Have they made any contract or agreement, which would 
authorise them to putup this claim? Nothing of the kind is pre- 
tended.—Their sole reliance is upon the principle that sove- 
reignty conveys the title. This principle it is admitted exists, 
and is unquestionable between nations or states, foreign to each 
other, and between whom there are no stipulations or compacts 
to the contrary—but it is wholly inapplicable, as between the 
general government and the new states; to adopt it would be in 
direct violation of the agreements and compacts entered into by 
each of them, in the most solemn manner. When about to be- 
come members of this union, they disclaimed all right and pre- 
tence of title to the lands of the federal government, within their 
respective limits; it is their own declaration, it is engrafted in 
the constitution of every state; the very charter which gave 
them their existence acknowledges that they have no right or 
claim to these lands. There is no state in which it was suppos- 
ed the general government owned land, which has not, in its 
constitution, relinquished that right which sovereignty confers, 
except the state of Tennessee. She was admitted into the union 
without any such stipulation or condition, and therefore stands 
in a different situation in relation to this subject from the other 
states in which there may be vacant and unappropriated lands. 
When the new states, some years since, came forward and put 
up their claim to these lands, [ took the liberty of saying that it 
appeared to me to be a violation of good faith and the sacredness 
ofa solemn agreement, and gave the reasons at length in sup- 
port of the opinion I then expressed, and will not detain the se- 
nate by a repetition of them, but with this short view of the sub 
ject shall take it for granted that the new states have no right to 
these lands, more than the other states in the union. At the 
saine time, [ wish it to be understood, that I do not object to 
the appropriations which have or hereafter may be made to the 
new states of portions of the land within their limits, for inter- 
nal improvements; this, however, is not because they have 4 
better claim than any other portion of the country; these appro- 
priations are made upon the ground that it is sound policy to im- 
prove the country, and thereby add value to the residuum of 
the public lands; hence aright as well as a duty is created on 
the part of the general government to enhance the value of the 
public domain. 


The next inquiry is, what right have the stz as such to put 
a claim to these lands? To ascertain this, we must look to the 
derivation of the title and see to whom it has been made. Dur- 
ing the revolutionary war it was urged by severafof the states 
in strong and impressive language that it was unjust that the 
wild and uninhabited tracts of land contained in the charter of 
Virginia and other states similarly situated, should be conquered 
and secured by the joint arms of all the states, and then not be 
disposed of for the benefit of all; they therefore remonstrated 
with the old congress against this injustice, as they considered 
it. Congress acknowledged the justice of their demands, and 
applied to the several states within whose limits the lands were 
situated, to relinquish their title in support of the common canse 
in which all the states were engaged. The states yielded to 
this application, and Virginia surrendered all her territory west 
of the river Ohio, including the present states of Ohio, Indiana 
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Ilineis, and Michigan territory; the other states followed her 
example, but for what purpose did they make these grants? Was 
it that the proceeds should be given away either to the states or 
individuals, or scattered to the winds? Such an idea never en- 
tered the minds of men at that period. What was the great and 
important Object which operated upon a portion of the states in 
demanding, and on the others in surrendering these lands to the 
disposition of the old congress? It was known that we were 
engaged in an expensive war, and were deeply involved in debt. 
The issue of the controversy was doubtful, but if we succeeded, 
one thing was certain, that we had a large accumulation of debt 
existing against the cld congress, which it would be difficult to 
discharge however prosperous the termination of the war might 
be. In order, then, to promote the public credit and to provide 
a common fund to meet the various engagements which the 
nrosecution of the war necessarily created, almost all the states 
which had vacant and unappropriated lands came forward. And 
what is the declared intention of each of the states in making 
the surrender? [ have examined all the acts of cession, the 
same language is used, they all say for the common charge and 
expenditure, for the common benefit we surrender the lands; 
and to whom did they surrender them? To the congress of the 
United States, to be applied for the common benefit; for, and in 
discharge of the debt incurred by the war of the revolution. It 
is true, the debt of the revolution, as it is usually denominated 
and considered, is discharged; there is still, however, a heavy 
ineumbrance upon the public lands, which cannot be discharged 
for many years. I refer to the pensions allowed by law, to the 
officers and soldiers of the revolatioa—these constitute a charge 
upon this fund, and form a part of the common expenditure for 
which these lands were pledged, and until fully paid, the lands 
cannot be released and applied to other purposes. It is supposed 
that not less than three millions a year will be necessary to meet 
this demand. The sales of the public lands will probably not 
amount to that sum; we know the net proceeds will not—at 
present, this fund is answering the purpose of its original desti- 
nation, and it ought not to be diverted from it. 

But let us see by what means the debt proper has been paid. 
The proceeds of the public lands have discharged a very small 
portion of it; all the other sources of revenue have been resort- 
ed to, and the monies arising from them applied to the extin- 
guishment of this debt. When the money thus expended from 
other sources to this object shall be replaced in the public trea- 
sury from the sale of the public lands, surely it should not be 
used or employed in any other way or for any other purposes 
than those to which monies arising from any other sources 
could be legitimately appropriated. To make my ideas upon 
this subject still plainer; we have taken money arising from the 
duties upon imports to pay the public debt, instead of using the 
land for that purpose; now, when we sell the lands and receive 
the proceeds of the sales, the money should be substituted in 
the place of that which was received from imports. The trea- 
sury of the United States has furnished all the means, by which 
the lands acquired from Georgia, by her cession, have been paid 
for—Louisiana was obtained from the emperor of France, by the 
federal government, and paid for by its own money. The Flori- 
das were purchased from Spain, and paid for in the same man- 
ner. To none of these lands, can [ discover the least color of 
claim on the part of the states. 

It ig not argued by the friends of this bill that congress can 
give away the public money or distribute it to individuals or 
states, ad libitum. Unless, therefore, its advocates can succeed 
in showing that congress has more power over this source of 
revenue arising from the public lands than it possesses over 
other public monies, this bill must fall, This brings me to the 
provisions of the bill under consideration; and I will endeavor 
to show to the senate that this bill is calculated to put down the 
policy of this government as now administered. That it is 
doing that indirectly which we cannot do directly, and we know 
itto be so. We are to give this money to the states, and for 
what purpose? To make internal improvements, and can we 
make such internal improvements as the states will make if 
you give them this money? There is a difference among politi- 
cians as to the powers of the general government upon this 
subject. Great national objects of internal improvement, it is 
conceded by both parties, may be carried into effect by this go- 
vernment; but local objects are not conceded; and as this go- 
vernment is now officered, we know that no bill for such im- 
provements can become a law. Whatever congress might be 
disposed to do in such cases, the executive sanction cannot be 
obtained. But grant the states the money to make any im- 
provements they please, however local or unimportant, and you 
evade the settled policy of the present administration, which 
you cannot overcome by direct action. In short, by giving the 
money to the states and making them your agents, you expend 
itupon objects which the most zealous friends of internal im- 
provements by the general government would never dream of. 
Is this not doing, as I have said, that, indireetly, which you can- 
hot do directly? Would you not by the instrumentality of the 
State legis!ature, be doing acts which you have not the constitu- 
Uonal power to perform yourselves? The second object to 
Which the money is to be applied by this bill, is education. I 
admit the full value of this object; but has it entered into the 
‘nind of any public man, that congress could establish a system 
of education in the different states? Such a proposition has 
never been made, and if made at any future period, it surely 


; an meet with no favor in this body; and I ask senators to re- 


lect and consider whether there be any substantial difference, 





in point of constitutional -power, between this government’s 
doing it itself, and giving the money. to the states, and directing 
them to do it. 

As to the third provision in the bill, which is to expend the 
money in transporting the free people of color to Liberia, on 
the coast of Africa, I consider it perfectly visionary, and this 
provision in the bill would be harmless were it not for the in- 
fraction of the constitution involved in it; because I do not be- 
lieve that the state legislatures would so apply the money; they 
would expend it on objects in their own states. From what 
part of the constitution is the power thus to expend money de- 
rived? How can it be contended that this government can fur- 
nish money to better the situation of the free man of color, 
when it is admitted that you cannot give money to a poor man 
to better his situation? No—not even to remove him from one 
part of the United States to another. 


I will now proceed to another branch of this subject. If I 
were in favor of this measure; if I believed it authorised by the 
constitution; if I believed it wise and politic, I would not at 
this time, give my assent toit. Itis, and it cannot be conceal- 
ed, a tariff measure. It is to keep up the duties on imports 
and here I wish to be distiactly understood; I have contribute 
nothing by any vote or act of mine to produce the present state 
of excitement which exists in the country. I will do nothing 
to increase or aggravate it. I will yield nothing to intimidation 
or to that hostile array which is displaying itself in the south. 
[ will neither go faster norslower. I will neither be accelerated 
or retarded in my movements by any occurrence of that kind; 
but there are considerations to which | am prepared to yield 
much. To that deep sense of injustice long continued, which 
is felt by the whole south, and by a great portion of the west, I 
would yield much. ‘To the apprehension that oppression, long 
persisted in, which is heavy and cannot be always borne, might 
weaken and in time alienate the affections of any great portion 
of the community from this government. I am ready to yield 
any thing which will not produce injustice to others. However, 
whether the tariff be reduced or not, I am in favor of executing 
the laws and preserving the union; and so far as my voice will 
go, the executive shall be furnished with all the means necessa- 
ry to accomplish these objects. Under this view of the subject, 
let us examine the effect to be produced by the passage of this 
bill, and ascertain whether, instead of alleviating the public bur- 
dens and removing the grievances now felt and complained of, we 
are not giving a certain assurance, that they never shall be re- 
moved? The public sentiment seems now settled, and we scarce- 
ly hear a voice to the contrary, from any quarter, that the public 
revenue must be brought down to the wants of the government; 
if you, however, give away annually near three millions of your 
money, arising from the sale of the public lands, you thereby 
create the necessity of keeping up a tariff to that amount, high- 
er than would be necessary if the proceeds of the publie lands 
were placed in the treasury, to defray the expenditures of the 
government; therefore, instead of reducing the public burdens, 
instead of doing away the just causes of complaint which exist 
in the country, you are fastening them upon the community. 
Make, if you please, the most liberal allowance for the support 
of the government of the United States, a tariff, producing 
twelve millions added to the three millions arising from the sales 
of the public lands, will support the government; but give this 
three millions away, and you create the necessity of adding 
three millions to the tariff; this, therefore, is a tariff measure. 
It is to create a demand of necessity for more money, and when 
this necessity is created, I should myself feel bound if it de- 
pended on my single vote, to fix the rate of duties high enough 
to produce the requisite amount. I have been compelled to 
give my opinion in reference to the tariff, because it is connect- 
ed with the subject matter of this bill. There is another reason 
why I object to this measure; it will operate deceptively; it 
looks like a gift upon its face to the states, but at the same time 
the people of the states are taxed to make up the amount; it 
looks as if the states were getting something from the general 
government, but when it is recollected that a tax is imposed to 
supply the deficiency in the treasury, occasioned by this mea- 
sure, the deception is at once discovered and the delusion va- 
nishes. 

The politicians of the U. States have been speaking and writ- 
ing about state rights and state independence from the very foun- 
dation of this government, and according to my humble judg- 
ment nothing that could be invented by congress, would operate 
so fatally against these doctrines as this measure. If the states 
are to receive annually from this government large sums of 
money which may be withheld at pleasure, can you expect that 
manly spirit and strong language of remonstrance from state 
legislatures, which we have sometimes witnessed. It is with 
communities as with individuals, that man loses his indepen- 
dence, who is in the habit of living upon the bounty of another. 
He knows that to incur the displeasure of his benefactor ma 
produce a withdrawal of that bounty which he has enjoyed, 
and the fear of this lessens his independence; he loses his own 
will and adopts that of another as the rule of his conduct. The 
true mode upon which to administer this government, is to keep 
the operations of the federal and state governments distinct and 
separate. In this way, that confliction which produces diseord, 
is avoided. The state governments possess certain means of 
raising revenue to enable them to perform their respective func- 
tions, and the state governments should never depend upon the 
general government for the means of acting upon the subjects 
confided to them. So long as each government depends upon 
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its own means, it is independent, and no longer. We already 
see the effects produced in some of the states by this anticipat- 
ed reliance upon the national treasury. Pennsylvania and Ohio 
have contracted large debts for internal improvements, and tliey 
are now pressing this measure with a view to obtain money to 
meet the annual interest falling due upon their state treasuries. 
Is there not danger that you will place all the states in a similar 
condition, if you encourage them to undertake expensive inter- 
nal improvements beyond their own means of payment? 
Further, I am opposed to this bill, because it will retard the 
improvement and settlement of the western country. In what 
Isay upon this subject, I know I feel, and shall speak as a 
western man. There is a greater purtion of my affections, of 
my .regards, that! can exist elsewhere. If you say that the 
pare of the public lands, (which is evidently the design of this 
ill), even of poor quality shall never be reduced, but at all 
times remain at the sum now fixed by the laws of the United 
States, for the purpose of distributing among the several states, 
you thereby prevent a dense population, and the cultivation of 
soil of inferior quality. It cannot be expected, under this new 
system, that any favors or indulgence will ever be extend- 
ed to the settlers in the new states; a feeling in opposition to a 
liberal spirit towards the inhabitants of new states will be engen- 
dered in the different states; and avarice, the most unfeeling pas- 
sion that inhabits the human breast, will forbid the distribution of 
favors amongst those who most need them. I readily admit 
that the shifting of population from one section of country to 
another, does not increase the population; but I by no means 
admit that it may not increase the national strength and pros- 
perity. The government owes it to its citizens as a duty, to 
furnish all the means in its power, to render them collectively 
and individually happy and independent. When you put it in 
the power of every man, however poor and humble he may be, 
to acquire a freehold of forty, eighty or one hundred and sixty 
acres of land, the government has done its duty, and if idle and 
dissipated men will not take care of themselves and household, 
will not embrace and enjoy the bounty of their country, the go- 
vernment is not responsible for their failure. 


At the last session I was told, that my argument upon this 
subject was not sound, because those who worked in the ma- 
nufactories were as good citizens as those who cultivated the 
soil: that may be so: my principle, however, is this, make your 
citizens independent, and no man iz so independent as he who 
gets his own livelihood upon bis own soil, and is not dependent 
upon the will of others. A man thus situated is dependent upon 
Providence and his own exertions alone; he is not subject to the 
whim and caprice of others by whom he may be employed: his 
livelihood cannot be endangered by the failure of capitalists, 
which is the case with all those employed in manfacturing es- 
tablishments; I, therefore, prefer that this government should 
provide, by its laws, that every man of industry may acquire, at 
a cheap rate, a portion of the public domain. With respect to 
the policy which I advocate, taking offa portion of the popula- 
tion of the old states, I can fully appreciate it. Tennessee will 
be deprived of many of its most valuable citizens; with me, 
however, this forins no objection; I will never legislate to keep 
men where they are, that others may be benefitted by their 
Jabor. Should any of my fellow citizens consult me upon the 
subject of their removal, my language to them would be, ‘“‘we 
should be glad if you could find it to your interest to remain 
amongst us, because we are unwilling to part with you; but if 

ou can make yourself more happy and independent, if you can 
beter provide for yourselves and families, by going to a new 
country, goyand prosperity attend you.”’ This is the way I feel, 
and this is the way I incline to act towards the citizens of my 
own state; and why should we feel any prejudice against this po- 
licy? ‘The now waste lands are to be the homes of our children 
and childrens children; let us then adopt a liberal policy for their 
improvement; it should also be recollected that we have a very 
extensive exposed frontier in the west: we have gathered all 
the Indian tribes together; we have concentrated that which 
makes a formidable force, which may at some future period, be 
employed against the United States. How can we provide 
against attacks from that quarter in any way so effectually as 
by having a dense population in the immediate neighborhood? 
By this means you will also lessen the expenditures of the go- 
vernment and give security to those who are now most exposed 
to danger. Another consideration of great weight upon this 
subject is, that New Orleans, the great commercial city of the 
west, will always be the point of attack aimed at by a powerful 
foreign enemy, with whom we may be at war. The best security 
you can afford it, will be found thickly lining the banks of the 
Mississippi, and filling up the adjacent country with freemen, 
interested in the soil. An opportunity to do this is now pre- 
sented by the recent acquisitions of territory from the Choctaw 
and Chicasaw tribes of Indians. It has been said that these 
preference or occupant rights have not proved beneficial to the 
early adventurers of the western country. Gentlemen who make 
this statement possess less knowledge than I do or a different 
language would be used by them. ‘The state of Virginia gave 
to each of the early settlers of the now state of Kentucky four 
hundred acres of the settlemeni-right and pre-emption of a 
thousand acres adjoining at a price merely nominal. The state 
of North Carolina, actuated by a similar liberal spirit, gave a 
pre-emption of six hundred and forty acres to each of the early 
settlers in what is now West Tennessee; and although it is 
true that but few of these men remain atthe present day, having 


a 


great exposure and hardships and from other causes, yet I will 
venture to say, that the descendants of no class of men in that 
vast region of country, are more respected, or have more dis- 
tinguished themselves in the learned professions, or have been 
greater ornaments to the benches of justice, or have acquired 
more fame in legislative halls. In regard to what is called the 
Green river country, in the state of Kentucky, it was settled 
upon the principle of occupancy, and there is no portion of 
that state, considering the quality of soil, which contains a 
better or more substantial population. As to Tennessee, this 
has been her uniform policy, and by its wisdom we have chang- 
ed tenants and day laborers into independent freeholders. I am 
inclined favorably to the amendment proposed by the committee 
on public lands, and will vote that each settler upon the public 
domain shall be entitled to a preference right at fifty cents per 
acre, upon condition that he reside on it for five years in suc- 
cession; this latter provision will prevent all fraud and specula- 
tion, and secure to him who needs it, a home at a cheap rate. 
Upon a full view of the whole subject, my reflections result 
in this—that the new states have no exclusive claim to these 
lands, and that the states, as such, taken altogether, have no 
other claim to them or their proceeds than they have to monies 
arising from other sources of revenue, and of course congress 
has no power to give it to the states, or apply it to any other 
objects or purposes than those conferred on congress by the 
constitution By giving this destination to this fund, we fulfil 
the design and expectation of the original donors, as well as 
the intention of the old congress, to whom the donations were 
made. By the constitution of the United States the title to 
these lands is transferred to the new government, on which, by 
that instrument, the burden is placed, of paying the national 
debt—of carrying on our foreign intercourse with all nations— 
of raising and supporting the army and navy—of sustaining the 
executive, judicial and legislative branches of this government. 
These are legitimate subjects of public expenditure, and to these 
should this fund be applied; they are for the common benefit of 
all, and therefore within the meaning of the deeds of cession. 
Upon the subject of graduating the price, [ think the govern- 
ment should adopt the same rule which any prudent man, who 
owned a large quantity of land, and was anxious to sell it, 
would pursue—that would certainly be to lower the price, 
whenever all the lands of first quality were sold, and he could 
not find purchasers who would buy lands of inferior quality 
at the price originally fixed, after the public lands have remained 
in market at ‘the minimum price for ten or fifteen years. Surely 
it would be sound policy to offer them at a lower rate; this 
would not only be beneficial to the general government, but the 
advantage to the new states would be incalculable, as thereby 
the whole lands within their respective limits would become 
subject to state taxation. I therefore, am willing at this time 
to vote for giving settlement rights to occupants at fifly cents 
per acre, and to graduate the price according to the different 
qualities of land, and to reject at once the proposition eontained 
in the original bill. Still, my impression is, that this is not the 
proper time to act finally upon the subject. At the next session 
of congress the new states will have a full representation in the 
other house. They are more particularly interested in this 
subject than the other states. I am willing they should have 
the benefit of their additional numbers. It has been urged that 
this subject has been before congress at the last session, that it 
was tlien amply discussed, that the different able reports of 
the committee on manufactures and the committee on public 
lands have been published and submitted to the people for their 
consideration. This is all true; but has the subject been con- 
sidered? has it been decided by the people? I think not. It was 
lost sight of in the all absorbing topic of the presidential election. 
That, like Aaron’s rod, swallowed up every other consideration. 
lam, therefore, prepared to vote for an indefinite postponement 
of this bill, whenever that motion shall be made. 
= OB Otter 
LEGISLATURE OF NEW JERSEY. 
Preamble and resolutions respecting the public lands. 

Whereas the public lands of this union having been acquired by 

the united exertion, and at the common expense of those who 

achieved our independence, and established this government, 

it is proper and just, that in the future disposition of this 

splendid domain, the wishes and interest.of those who ac 

quired it, should be expressed and consulted; and whereas, 

the people of New Jersey, feeling a deep interest in the dect- 

sion which is about to be made upon this subject, (involving 

in its result as well a most sacred principle of justice, as 2 

immense amount of revenue), we, their representatives, Col 

sider it due to them to express our sentiments upon this 1 

portant measure—therefore, > 

Resolved by the council and general assembly of this state, That 
the public lands having been acquired by the common blood and 
common treasure of the country, sound policy and equal justic? 
a that they should be held or disposed of for the commo" 
benefit. 

Resolved, That we consider the land bill, now before com 
gress, as embracing and providing for the interests of all the pe” 
ple of the United States and that the impartial justice and cov 
prehensive equity of its provisions deserve the support of ol! 
senators and representatives in congress. 

Resolved, 'That the governor of this state be requested to for- 
ward a copy of these resolutions to our senators and represe 
tatives in congress. 





peen slain by the hostile savages, or having died by reason of 


Pussed, Feb. 28, 1833. 
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